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An Expanding Missionary Church 


A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 
Minister-elect West Side Unitarian Church, New York 


N emphasis which I look to see characterizing the liberal religion of the future 
A Is an expanding missionary program. Contrary to common opinion, our move- 
ment has from the beginning been ardently missionary, intensely propagan- 
distic, zealous in the propagation of the faith. You have only to think of the labors 
of Socinus and Servetus and Francis David, who went from country to country with_ 
the torch of their religion, lighting fires that are burning still; you have only to think 
of the immense array of tracts and propaganda literature that has issued from our 
presses and been distributed to distant and lonely thinkers by the devoted workers 
in the Post-Office Mission; you have only to think of the multitudes who in the past 
few years have heard the liberal gospel through the mission preachers of the Laymen’s 
League; you have only to think of the eager readiness of the young people to offer 
themselves for service, to be assured that there is and has always been a missionary 
emphasis. It is no heresy to be a missionary-Unitarian. 


Among the Baptists, the group of which I was a member so many years, there are 
the Primitive, or Hard-Shell Baptists, and the Missionary Baptists. The Primitive 
Baptists were strict believers in predestination. The Missionary Baptists were believers 
in predestination, too, but they thought you could help it along a little. So while 
the Primitive said that if the Lord had appointed anybody to be saved, he would be 
saved in due time, the Missionary Baptist-held a revival meeting to see if the process 
couldn’t be speeded up somewhat. The Primitive said if the Lord wanted the heathen 
to be saved, he would attend to it, but the Missionary thought he probably ought to 
co-operate with the Lord to some extent. ‘These two attitudes are to be found widely 
_ distributed and under different names. The attitude that is likely to make liberal 
religion in the future the power we hope it is going to be is the Missionary attitude. 
| With all respect to the sincerity of the Primitive Baptists, they are a rapidly disappear- 
" ing sect, while the Missionary Baptists have become the second largest Protestant 
_ denomination in America. 

‘ 
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Evolution is Religion 


COSTLY ERROR in tactics, in the engage- 

ment against the Fundamentalists, is the 
defense of evolution on scientific grounds with- 
out proper emphasis on the religious grounds. 
The attorneys for John T. Scopes are, unfortu- 
nately, far less impressive as religious men than 
they are as advocates. Their line of argument 
makes the case appear as a radical opposition, 
“Evolution vs. Religion.” 

It is also borne in upon any one who knows 
the meaning of the struggle that they care more 
about the legal outcome than they do about the 
spiritual outcome of the trial. This is disas- 
trously wrong. To our mind, the central issue 
is twofold: 1. The right of the individual any- 
where in the land freely to have and to express 
his religious belief, and 2. On the enlightened side 
of the controversy, our bounden duty to maintain 
and publish the proposition—‘Evolution is reli- 
gion.” 

For the twentieth century we affirm that 
evolution is Christianity, and not merely a theory 
about Christianity. Evolution is the most glorious 
confirmation of religion that has ever been dis- 
covered by the soul of man. It is a fact as solid as 
a rock is a fact. 


The leading scientists, almost without exception, 
give wonderful testimony to two great ideas in sup- 
port of our thesis,—the everlasting reality and 
necessity of religion, and the utter absence of any 
real conflict or incompatibility between religion 
and science. It was the great Lord Kelvin, who, 
at the height of his powers, first estimated the age 
of the earth at something like a hundred million 
years. In spite of the first chapter of Genesis, he 
saw no reason “why the truth of evolution should 
keep him out of the church, of which he was a life- 
long member and a constant attendant.” In 1887, 
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on the pinnacle of his marvelous scientific career, _ 


he turned from his laboratory for a period to pay 
tribute to religion. He said: 


atheism.” And again, as Prof. Robert W. Millikan, 
Nobel prize winner, and member of our own church 
in Pasadena, Calif., tells us, Kelvin said in 1903, 
“Tf you think strongly enough, you will be forced 
by science to the belief in God, which is the founda- 
tion of all religion.” A biographer further says of 
him, “It pained him-to hear crudely atheistic views 
expressed by young men who had never known the 
deeper side of existence.” 

We could name a hundred thinkers of the past 
who felt likewise, like Sir Isaac Newton and Louis 


Pasteur, who said, “Happy is he who carries a God 


within him, an ideal of beauty to which he is obedi- 
ent—an ideal of art, an ideal of science, an ideal 
of the fatherland, an ideal of the virtues of the 
Gospel.” These sublime words are typical of the 
best minds, which are filled with scientific knowl- 
edge that is transmuted into spiritual wisdom. 
We turn again to Professor Millikan to show the 
bright and shining names of men of our own day 
who help to prove that evolution is religion. If 
you choose the dozen outstanding scientists in 
America to-day, he says, you will find them men 
who have profound religious convictions along 
with their evolutionary doctrines. He begins with 
the president of the National Academy of Sciences, 
Charles D. Walcott, and one of the foremost stu- 
dents in the world on the subject of the evolution 
of life in early geologic ages. “He is personally 
known to me,” says Professor Millikan, “to be a 
man of deep religious conviction and has recently 
written me asking that he be described for the pur- 


poses of this address, which he has seen, as ‘an- 


active church worker.’ 


“The same is true of Henry Fairfield Osborn, the 
director of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory of New York, and one of the foremost expo- 
nents of evolution in the country. [Dr. Osborn has 
just published a powerful little book. ‘The Earth 
Speaks to Mr. Bryan.”] Another rival for emi- 
nence in this field is Edward G. Conklin, of Prince- 
ton, who has recently shown himself a proponent 
of the religious interpretation of life. In the same 
category I may place John C. Merriam, of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington and America’s 
foremost paleontologist ; Michael I. Pupin, the very 
first of our electrical experts; John M. Coulter, 
dean of American botanists; A. A. and W. A. 
Noyes, foremost among our chemists; James R. 
Angell, president of Yale University, an eminent 
psychologist with whom I have had an exchange 
of letters on this subject; James A. Brestead, our 
most eminent archeologist, who served with me for 
vears on the board of trustees of a Chicago church, 
upon which also T. C. Chamberlin, dean of Ameri- 
can geologists, was a constant attendant; and so 
on through the list of a large number of the scien- 
tists of eminence in this country.” 

We admit freely there are men of science who 
are not religious, and who have doubts about the 
spiritual nature of the universe. We think they 


are wrong in their way, as the Fundamentalists | 


“T believe that the | 
more thoroughly science is studied, the further 
does it take us away from anything comparable to | 


* 


“~—" 


.~ 


ng: n their way. But what is plain and in- 
rovertible is that evolution and religion may 
live at peace in the same mind and soul; and the 
_ mind in each of these brilliant cases is that of a 
meticulous and exacting character, even as the 
soul of each is jealous that it receive only those 
_ things which are lovely and of good report for the 
peeertiual life. ; 

a ? 

_Ifit be objected that we say evolution is religion, 
Pe identifying the two, rather than the statement 
that evolution is a widely accepted theory about 
religion, we reply that evolution is in the first place 
not a theory but a fact. There are many theories 
about the fact of evolution, just as there are many 

_ theories about electricity which do not fully ex- 

plain the fact of electricity. We are interested to 
learn of the theories, but our main interest is in 

- evolution as a fact. What do we mean? Let us 
turn to John M. Coulter, referred to above. He 
 says,— 

“There is a very significant fact bearing upon 
the popular prejudice against evolution. Those 
who maintain that evolution is degrading, actually 
acknowledge evolution, without recognizing the 

fact, and in their life and actions give evidence 

that they find more interest and inspiration in 
evolution than in anything else. 


“Hvolution is change; organic evolution is 

that type of change in which a living organism 

becomes ‘better adapted to the environment,’ 

develops and perfects the equipment with 
which the requirements of life are met. 


“Tn his life every man becomes interested in one 
or more of a number of enterprises. The real 
reason that he becomes interested in these enter- 

- prises and inspired by them lies in the prospect 
of his own evolution.” Here follows the story of 


the evolution of a person’s powers, for example, as 


student, athlete, business man, and moral charac- 
ter. All progress of each one of us is along plain 
evolutionary paths that have been outlined, says 
Professor Coulter, “by those great thinkers who 
are the authors of our religion.” It is this evolu- 
tionary fact, running through all human enter- 
‘prises, “which thrills us and stimulates us to our 
‘best efforts, in our gradual improvement of our- 
selves, our institutions, our communities, or our 
nations toward perfect adaptation or adjustment to 
the surrounding conditions.” “Mankind actually 
“recognizes evolution as the most interesting con- 
“cept of all, from the very simplest beginnings to 
man, the culminating achievement, the most per- 
fect organism of all.” 
Hyvolution is a fact, just as love is a fact. We 
_ are right, then, in saying evolution is religion, as 
“we say love is religion. “Where love is, there Goa 
is.” Where evolution is, there God is. 
. But the fact is one thing, we must repeat with 
Professor Coulter, and “any proposed explanation 
‘isa very different thing. All of the proposed ex- 
_ planations: may prove inadequate, and still the fact 
remain to be explained. It is common to confuse 
evolution with what is called Darwinism, which is 
simply a name given to Darwin’s explanation of 
» fact of evolution, one of a number of explana- 
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tions that have been offered, no one of which may — 
be adequate to explain all the facts. Of course, we 
must first show that evolution is a fact. Belief in 
evolution is the working basis of all biologists 
to-day, and the discovery that some explanation is 
inadequate does not induce disbelief in the fact. .. 
Biological investigation is continually ‘on the way’ 
toward an adequate explanation.” 

It is the duty of every Christian and citizen to 
learn about the explaining theories, and we can 
suggest no better authority than the book by Pro- 
fessor Coulter and M. C. Coulter, “Evolution and 
Religion,” which covers all of the important find- 
ings of scientific men and presents them in easily 
intelligible language. We commend this book to 
classes in churches, and during these summer weeks 
it would be far more valuable and interesting than 
fiction and the magazines. The admirable thing 
about the Coulters is that they are religious men 
who, far from deploring the achievements of science, 
in which field they are masters, find in these 
learned acquisitions illuminating and quickening 
facts for the advancement of religion. In all of 
our reading we have found nothing so strengthen- 
ing to the basic truth that evolution is religion. 
Surely, wisdom is a better ally of religion than 
ignorance. 

Let every friend of religion, every foe of be- 
nighted hatred and fear, keep this foremost; Evo- 
lution is religion. Let no beguiling person on the 
other side talk of man’s origin in a monkey, which 
is buncombe. The first Great Cause, the Primal 
Principle in the universe, began with a simple ob- 
ject of life whence this highest form, the religious 
character and the learned attainment of the leaders 
of the race, have emerged, in part by their own 
striving, and in part—we think the greater part— 
by the great spiritual upward pushing of the power 
we call God! Lets EM 


It is more of a mystery to the scientific man what 
the origin of life is than it is to the Fundamental- 
ist who has a ready-made answer from the story 
of Genesis, though the writer or writers were 
plainly using poetic symbols. And even Genesis 
is the story of the evolution of the world up to 
and including man. Genesis is, as a matter of 
fact, and as any intelligent reader knows, the epic 
of the very fact which the Fundamentalist scorns, 
—Evolution! 

The true evolutionist is more profoundly a reli- 
gious man than his ignorant brother, because the 
wonders and glories of continuing creation are 
revealed to him and the blind man sees them not; 
the former sees in every phenomenon infinitely 
greater causation and goodness than the latter, 
and his soul is rapt and exalted in its mystical ex- 
perience of and reverence toward God. For him 
the golden testimony to the fact of evolution is 
ever ywhere, 

When it is said against evolution that it antago- 
nizes the Bible, we say the Bible nowhere claims 
for itself what the Fundamentists claim for it. 
Some evil things also in the Bible were accepted 
and approved. Take slavery. Emerging, evolv- 
ing human experience taught us that slavery is 

(Continued on page 734) 


Linking up the World by Aerial Mail 


How marvelously the U.S. Post Office is serving mankind! 


Soria, June 10. 


HE POST OFFICE is the most power- 

ful abolisher of distance, and the most 
effective promoter of international com- 
munication of all our institutions. The 
amount of science, enterprise, and inge- 
nuity exercised in transporting a letter 
from North to South America, or from the 
heart of our own Northern continent to 
its periphery furnishes one of the marvels 
of modern times. There were days within 
the memory of the present generation 
when it took weeks to place New York 
into touch with Buenos Aires, when com- 
munications were discouragingly slow. 
We are now reducing the time it takes 
to transport a letter from Chicago or New 
York to Buenos Aires from weeks to days, 
and the time it takes %0 deliver a letter 
from Chicago to New York from days to a 


night. It is the post office that is accom- 
plishing these amazing fairy tales of 
science. 


BEFORE ME LIES an American news- 
paper. It contains one of these fairy tales 
of science, these abolitions of distance in 
order to make the relations of continents 
and peoples closer, more effective, more 
productive of results. In Burope, too, 
they are trying to make distances shorter, 
relations more direct by means of per- 
fected communications, such as the de- 
veloping of air-routes. But achievements 
are slower, much slower in the Old World, 
because Europe has many difficult prob- 
lems to solye, and their solution is dis- 
tracting the attention of its best minds. 
Nothing has impressed me more with the 
amount of successful endeavor which 
America is applying to the solution of 
essential problems by modern means than 
the observation of the processes of the 
facilitation of postal communications. 
The trouble with Europe is that its eyes 
are turned to the past. It is so deeply 
engrossed with the solution of problems 
of the years, that it has little time or en- 
ergy to devote to the solution of problems 
of the future to which America is deyot- 
ing its attention. 

-The problem of linking South America 
with North: America by airplane com- 
munication is the latest to which Ameri- 
can ingenuity, prompted by the post office, 
is devoting itself. In Colombia there has 
been for some time a company which 
operates a line through the air about 800 
miles inland, along the Magdalena River. 
The Austrian who is running the Sociedad 
Alemana de Transportes Aereos, ap- 
plied to the post-office department with a 
proposal for American co-operation in the 
development of the enterprise. He was 
informed that America devoted its atten- 
tion and its resources to the development 
of American companies. But as a result 
of the attention which the postal depart- 
ment paid to the project, an American 
company was formed. At the end of May 
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S. I. TONJOROFF 


BHuropean Correspondent of Ton REGISTER 


this corporation was conducting trial 
flights with a view to the establishment 
of a regular line betweeen Key West and 
Bogota, in Colombia, including the West 
Indies and Venezuela, via the Panama 
Canal. These trial flights were so success- 
ful that it now appears that the connec- 
tion with the 800-mile line already operat- 
ing in Colombia was an accomplished fact. 
The plans of the new service, on file at 
the post-office department and the depart- 
ment of trade, seem, in connection with 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


CHARLES F. D. BELDEN 


Elected president of the American Library <As- 
sociation, the highest honor in the librarians’ 
profession, at the forty-seventh convention in 
Seattle, Wash. Mr. Belden is director of the 
Boston Public Library, and is also treasurer of 
the very successful National Library Com- 
mittee of THE CHRISTIAN RBGISTER 


the service already operating in Colombia, 
to solve the problem of a greatly hastened 
mail communication between the United 
States and the whole of South America. 
Side by side with this improvement in 
international communications between the 
two Americas, the post office is improving 
aérial communications between points in 
America—Chicago, and New York, for in- 
stance. The latest facilitation of mail 
communication between those two centers 
of American enterprise include an ovyer- 
night service between the cities so impor- 
tant to the internal life of America. It is 
possible for a man in Chicago to drop a 
business communication before the hour of 
closing business at night into the mail 
box and have it delivered in New York 
in the morning. This is a step in advance 
of pioneer days that seems simply in- 
credible to the observing mind. Nightly 


mail service between the two metropolitan 
points is an achievement that fairly makes 
the mind stagger—especially the mind ac- 
customed to European inaction and Eu- 
ropean indifference to some of the simplest 
problems of life. 

In this respect between Europe and 
America a deep gulf is fixed. The HEuro- 
pean mind has found an explanation of 
the difference between American enter- 
prise and Buropean inaction in the one 
word, “money.” America is doing things 
because she has the cash to do them with. 
Europe is not even attempting to do them, 
because she lacks the cash to apply to 
the purpose. That assertion is, up to a 
certain point, based upon facts plainly ob- 
servable to the American eye. But money 
does not do the job—-the great job—in 
America. Some credit must be given to 
foresight, to the thought of the future, to 
the determination to make the present 
more livable. 

Whenever Europe wants to fight—and 
she often wants to fight—she always finds 
a way to raise the cash, if in no other 
way, then by contracting a loan with 
America. At any rate, whether allied 
with America or not, no Huropean nation 
ever has been known to avoid a war for 
the lack of means with which to wage it. 

All those vast efforts to facilitate life— 
to make it nobler, richer, more satisfying 
—which are such a prominent feature of 
American civilization, are lacking in 
Europe. One wonders, sometimes, how the. 
poor in Burope live—and a good part of 
Europe, especially in the Near East, is 
woefully poor. i : 


THE HOSPITAL, for instance, which is 
so marked a feature of American life, 
is almost as scarce as a hen’s tooth, in 
most European countries. People fall ill 
from deprivation, from lack of food, from 
scarcity of clothing, without receiving 
aid from any established source. Despite 
a theoretical educational system, chil- 
dren grow up in ignorance. My wife, an 
American from Gardiner, Me., was greatly 
distressed and humiliated—yes,‘humiliated 
—the other day, on being informed by a 
native friend, whose work is largely 
translation from the BHnglish, that her 
mother did not read and write. 

And yet the person, in Southeastern 
Europe, at least, whose father and mother 
could read and write, is the rare excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 

Europe—all Europe—has a certain 
amount of self-respect. You can always 
lay a heavy hand upon that self-respect 
by the simplest word of criticism or com- 
plaint. But it oceurs to me that that 
self-respect is rather an ignorant pride 
than an intelligent conception of the aims 
and ends of life, even in the Near East. 
In the meanwhile Amerita goes on success- 
fully with its efforts to link the world 
closer together by aérial mail. — 


*PTHERE ARE TWO WAYS of looking 


at religion, that is, of describing and 
defining it. These two understandings we 
may put in contrast. The first we may 
call the historical definition, the second 
the biological definition of religion. The 


future of religion is longer or shorter_ 


according to whether religion actually 
belongs under the one or the other. And 
the future of liberal religion is by the 
same token longer or shorter, since liberal 
religion is a type or phase of religion in 
general. : 

I shall state these two definitions ; argue 
that religion is properly placed under the 
second of them and therefore. has the 
longer future; and shall mention certain 
characteristics which are likely to mark 
liberal religion in the future. 

Let us consider the historical -definition 
of religion. If we look at religion histor- 
ically, we shall say that religion is the 
assumption of a relationship between 
human beings and superhuman beings, 
together with the whole mass of results 
that follow from such an assumption. 
Viewed historically, religion has been a 
gradually simplifying progress from the 
naive supposition that every object is in- 
habited by some spirit hostile or friendly 
to the interests of man; to the department- 
alizing of the deities and the allocation of 
special responsibilities to each; to the 
reduction of the number of two opposing 
deities, one friendly to man, the other 
his enemy ; finally to the belief in one God. 
This succession in technical terms is called 
the evolution of religion from Animism to 
Polytheism, from Polytheism to Dualism, 
and from Dualism to Monotheism. Some 
thinkers have been bold enough to predict 
that the simplifying process will go one 
step further, and pass from Monotheism 
to Atheism, the assumption of no deity. 

Whenever this further step is taker? 
by an individual, a group, or a class, re- 
ligion, it is often asserted, has ceased in 
that individual, group, or class. Religion 
being the assumption of a relationship be- 
tween human beings and superhuman 
beings, together with all the results that 
follow from such an assumption, if I cease 
to assume the existence of superhuman 
beings, then religion exists for me no 
longer, and I am not a religious person. 

-To many people this seems a conclusive 
argument. Religion, they contend, must 
be theistic. You may have a philosophy, 
they say, or a code of ethics, without the 
belief in a God, but you can not have a 
religion. The very foundation of religion 
is the assumption of a deity to whom 
human beings are related. If that be de- 
stroyed religion is destroyed» If you deny 
God, or doubt God, you are not religious! 
There are plenty of people who are 
ready to come to this hard, logical, mathe- 
matically demonstrable conclusion in 
regard to other thinkers, and to charge 
them with irreligion. There are some who 


are willing to apply this conclusion to 


themselves and to confess that they are 
ot religious, because they have given up 


A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 


Dr. Slaten has accepted the unani- 
mous call of the West Side Unitarian 
Church, New York City, and will 
begin his ministry October 1. The 
article will disclose the kind of mind 
he has, and the missionary zeal he 
displays. His theology has arrested 
the attention of many people, and has 
in fact given some conservative per- 
sons concern. It is clearly if briefly 
stated. The West Side Church is en- 
thusiastic about his coming to build 
upon the foundation laid by the ea- 
traordinary six-year ministry of Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter. Dr. Slaten 
has been professor of New Testament 
in the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry. He was professor in Wil- 
liam Jewell College, from which he 
was dismissed in 1922 for his alleged 
heretical book, “What Jesus Taught.” 
This action was taken by the Baptist 
authorities of the college. 


the initial, foundation assumption of re- 
ligion, the assumption of God. 

Before we allow this seemingly irre- 
futable conclusion to convince us, let us 
consider the biological view or definition 
of religion. We may find that in spite of 
the mathematical clearness of the argu- 
ment we have just sketched, the conclusion 
is not conclusive, because of a fault in 
the original premise, a failure to see the 
whole area of facts involved. 

Considered biologically, religion is a part 
or phase of the larger process of Life. 
Observation teaches us that it is a charac- 
teristic of both plant and animal life that 
it attempts to adapt itself to its environ- 
ment, to make the best of the circum- 
stances in which it finds itself. Living 
things seek what they need to enable them 
to fulfil their life cycle. They try to make 
their surroundings tolerable, congenial, 
and as far as possible advantageous. 

This tendency of Life to do whatever 
is necessary for its completion results in 
what seem intelligent actions in plants. 
In the sunflower, for instance, the seeds 
are held each in its cell of the honeycomb- 
like cushion that forms the center of the 
flower until they have ripened in the sun. 
Then the sunflower gradually turns the 
seed-cushion toward the ground, as if it 
knew that this is necessary in order to 
enable the seeds to drop out upon the 
ground. This is an instance of the seem- 
ingly intelligent action of a plant as it 
seeks to insure the completion of its life 
cycle. 

I once had a garden experience that also 
illustrates this seemingly intelligent at- 
tempt of plants to adapt themselves to 
their environment and make the best of 
unfavorable circumstances. In my gar- 
den in Wisconsin, where the summers are 
rather short, I once cleared and carefully 
prepared a plot of ground in August for a 
crop of late turnips. For some reason, 
no. turnips at all appeared, but instead 
there came up a thick carpet of weeds, of 


‘vailing winds, 


F Can You Doubt God, Yet Be Religious? | 


New minister West Side Church, New York, on future of liberalism 


a sort that in the cornfields if left alone © 
grows almost to the height of a man, 
reaching its maturity and going to seed 
only after it has attained this large and 
sturdy growth. I let these weeds grow, 
since like a man in the parable, if I 
rooted up the tares I would root up the 
turnips also, if there were any. It was 
then that there occurred what seemed 
another example of plant intelligence, of 
adaptation to an unfavorable environment. 
These weeds, that ordinarily grew so high 
before they went to seed, seemed to know 
that their time was short and that frost 
was coming, and they matured and went 
to seed when only about half a foot high! 

In zodlogy we learn the term “tropism,” 
the name which designates the tendency 
of an organism to turn in response to a 
stimulus. When you disturb some minute 
creature with a glass rod, it turns away 
or toward it, according as the disturbance 
irritates or attracts it, leading it in either 
case to seek to better its condition, to 
make its surroundings more comfortable. 
Horses in the pasture, turning themselves 
parallel to a driving rain, sparrows build- 
ing under the eaves, the trees of an or- 
chard leaning in accordance with the pre- 
are illustrations of this 
same inherent tendency of living things 
to devise means by which life may be 
maintained with less difficulty. 

Religion is a part of this larger tend- 
ency. It is part of the general endeavor 
to ameliorate environment, to make it 
tolerable, if not congenial, and actually 
advantageous. Religion is one of the 
methods, one of the vehicles through which 
this tendency of Life has in human beings, 
and apparently in human beings alone, 
expressed itself. 

I would have you think of religion as a 
method, a vehicle, different from and 
separable in thought from that which is 
attempting to express itself through it. 

For example, man has devised many 
ways of communication with his fellows. 
He has written on broken bits of shell, 
and pieces of pottery, on wax tablets, and 
sheets of lead, and cuneiform bricks, on 
papyrus, and parchment, and paper and 
wood and slate. He has built mounds 
from which his signal fires have flashed 
their message by night, and by day he has 
contrived to use columns and clouds of 
smoke to convey his warnings to distant 
members of his tribe. He has devised the 
wigwag and the heliograph, and the tele- 
phone, the telegraph, and the radio. But 
always the desire to communicate was 
something different from the method of 
communication that was temporarily em- 
ployed. And religion has always been 
something different from the forms 
through which it has been expressed! 

Men have devised many sorts of vehicles 
by which they have conveyed themselves 
with more or less convenience from place 
to place. They have tamed the larger 
animals, the horse and the camel and the 
elephant, and ridden on them. They have 
caused themselves to be carried by slaves 
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in palanquins, or pulled by runners in 
jinrikishas. Transportation by land, 
water, and air has become one of the 
great industries of modern life. 

At Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, in ‘winter 
you may see curious examples of human 
ingenuity in devising ice-traveling vehicles. 
One man places a box on a small hand 
sled, seats himself on it and propels him- 
self across the ice with an iron pointed 
stick held in each hand. Another is on 
skates and holds a canvas sail extended, 
allowing the wind to drive him along. A 
third skims rapidly over the surface in 
an ice boat. Another, still more modern, 
has rigged a large sled with a gasoline 
engine and an air-plane propeller. He 
starts his engine, the propeller, which is 
really a pro-puller, begins to whir, and 
presently he is gliding over the ice, being 
drawn in the same way that an airplane is 
pulled through the air. Men have devised 
many curious and ingenious vehicles, but 
always the desire to travel has been some- 
thing different from the vehicle of loco- 
motion that was employed ! 

Now religion is a method and a vehicle, 
also, and always something different from 
that which produces it. It is a phase of 
the larger life process, a means by which 
man has sought to adapt himself to his 
environment, to make existence more toler- 
able, congenial, and advantageous, by 
which he has sought to secure conditions 
favorable to the completion of his life 
eycle. 
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‘Tf this biological view of religion be the 
true one, as I believe it is, then what we 
have called historical religion is a tem- 
porary expression and product of some- 
thing larger and more permanent than it- 
self, of something that will endure as long 
as Life endures. Under this view, religion 
is essentially the human attempt to escape 
from the bondage to the imperfect actual 
world into a perfect world of the ideal. 
It is a human hunger, as instinctive as 
the hunger for food. People eat what they 
ean get, and religion is of such sorts as 
the creative imaginations of peoples en- 
able them to devise. The assumption of 
deities who are to be worshiped is a non- 
essential, a temporary and possibly transi- 
tory method of expression of Life’s in- 
herent urge for completion. Religion in 
the historical sense may be discarded for 
some other more suitable method and 
vehicle, but religion in the biological sense 
will go on until the earth grows cold and 
life becomes extinct upon it; until our 
little world joins the company of the 
frozen stars where the arctic silence is 
never broken by the song of a bird, or 
the frigid soil loosened by the rootlets of 
a flower. Then the struggle of Life to 
complete its cycle will have ended, and 
religion will have ceased to be. 

Liberal religion, which affirms the au- 
thority of reason, and accepts the findings 
of science, is characterized more or less 
completely already by this recognition of 
the true nature of religion, seeing its true 
essence apart altogether from its time- 
bound and socially-conditioned forms of 
expression. And a religion whose votaries 

are conscious of its true nature, who are 
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not confused by matters merely temporary, 
is well calculated to have a long and 
significant future. 

With this recognition of religion as es- 
sentially the human effort to realize the 
ideal, to relieve the pathos and the mys- 
tery of life, what emphases are likely to 
characterize liberal religion in the future? 
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I venture to think there will be first, 
an increasing interest in the natural and 
in the social order. The Germans divide 
religions into those that deal with affairs 
this side of death and those that deal with 
affairs the other side of death, into Dies- 
seitsreligion and Jenseitsreligion. To some 
extent the liberal religion of the past has 
been a Jenseitsreligion. It has not been 
wholly free from theological speculations 
and hazardous claims at a knowledge of 
the post-mortem future. Its attitude in 
the coming decades will, I hope and be- 
lieve, be a modest agnosticism in such 
unverifiable matters and a correspondingly 
strengthened emphasis upon the verifiable 
world of nature and of human life. Soci- 
ology is more important than theology; 
it is better to be a botanist than a bib- 
licist; and what one thinks about God, 
angels, or Satan will never trouble them, 
while our attitude toward the immigrant, 
the Negro, conditions in industry, interna- 
tional relations, and the elimination of 


war are full of tragic social significance. 


What are the great fields of assured knowl- 
edge and rewarding investigation? Are 
they not Nature and Humanity? Liberal 
religion will in the future lay its stress 
on these! 

A second characteristic of liberal religion 
in the future will be, I am confident, 
more and more emphasis upon matters 
positive, constructive, and unifying. This 
is the most difficult part of the liberal’s 
task. The critical, tearing-down process 
is comparatively easy. The supreme test 
that can be put to any liberal, free-think- 
ing person is to seat him before a group of 
children whose minds are innocent of any 
mistaken religious instruction, where there 
is nothing to be uprooted, but the whole 
task is constructive and protective, before 
a group of children let us say from Wal- 
cott, Iowa, that law-abiding and pros- 
perous town that has never had a church 
and hopes never to have one, and let our 


liberal have to decide what he will teach 


these children and how he will go about it. 

That is precisely the task that faces 
every liberal mother: There is entrusted 
to her a child that is neither Christian, 
Mohammedan, Buddhist or Jew, Catholic 
or Protestant, but is ready to become any 
one of them, according to the teaching it 
receives, The task that faces that liberal 
mother is precisely the same as that which 
faces the whole liberal movement, that of 
developing a complete system of moral and 
religious instruction and of experiences de- 
signed not at uprooting, but at planting, 
a system that invalidates the older re- 
ligions no longer tenable, not by direct 
attack, but by the inculeation of something 
nobler and more rational. 

A third emphasis which I look to see 
characterizing the liberal religion of the 
future is an expanding missionary program. 
Contrary to common opinion, our move- 
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ment has from the beginning been ardently | 
missionary, intensely propagandistic, zeal-— 
ous in the propagation of the faith. You 
have only to think of the labors of Socinus 
and Servetus and Francis David, who 
went from country to country with the 
torch of their religion, lighting fires that 
are burning still; you have only to think 
of the immense array of tracts and propa- 
ganda literature that has issued from our 
presses and been distributed to distant 
and lonely thinkers by the devoted work- 
ers in the Post-Office Mission; you have 
only to think of the multitudes who in 
the past few years have heard the liberal 
gospel through the mission preachers of 
the Laymen’s League; you have only to 
think of the eager readiness of the young 
people to offer themselves for service, to 
be assured that there is and has always 
been a missionary emphasis. It is no 
heresy to be a _ missionary-Unitarian. 
Among the Baptists, the group of which I 
was a member so many years, there are 
the Primitive, or Hard-Shell Baptists, and 
the Missionary Baptists. The Primitive 
Baptists were strict believers in predesti- 
nation. The Missionary Baptists were be- 
lievers in predestination, too, but they 
thought you could help it along a little. 
So while the Primitive said that if the 
Lord had appointed anybody to be saved, 
he would be saved in due time, the Mis- 
sionary Baptist held a revival meeting to 
see if the process couldn’t be speeded up 
somewhat. The Primitive said if the Lord 
wanted the heathen to be saved, he would 
attend to it, but the Missionary thought 
he probably ought to co-operate with the 
Lord to some extent. These two attitudes 
are to be found widely distributed and 
under different names. The attitude that 
is likely to make liberal religion in the 
future the power we hope it is going to 
be is the Missionary attitude. With all 
respect to the sincerity of the Primitive 
Baptists, they are a rapidly disappearing 
sect, while the Missionary Baptists have 
become the second largest Protestant de- 
nomination in America. 

We liberals have always had a mis- 
sionary program, but there are some sorts 
of missionary effort we have not yet tried. 
I believe we shall in the future have an 
expanding program. 
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It has long been a hope of mine that 
some day we may have a Unitarian School 
in some one of the needy places of the 
world, such as the Friends’ Boys School 
in Jerusalem, or the American Agricul- 
tural Institute just outside Thessalonica 
in Macedonia. I have often talked of it 
with that honored veteran in international 
religious projects, Dr. Charles W. Wendte, 
and he has told me of his similar vision 
of a Unitarian School in Syria. What 
would be the use of such a school? It 
would give us an outlet for our natural 
interest in backward peoples and locali- 
ties. We who have so much in the way 
of advantage would be able to share with — 
others who lack it, and thus have some 
share in the development of a nation. 
Again it would offer some opportunity for 
the satisfaction of that desire for devoted, 
sacrificial, adventurous service that is in 
our Unitarian young pitas _-Farther, it 
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corporate consciousness, that sense of 
darity, which is to be one of our 


_ Such projects as these are dreams for 
the future. Even now, if we had the 
funds, it would be possible for us to have 
a Unitarian missionary in China. One of 
our Unitarian young men is a member 
of the faculty of Yenching University, 
Peking, China. This is a school in which 
yarious denominations co-operate in main- 
_ taining a modern, high class school for the 
_ wniversity students of China. By appoint- 
_ ing this our representative, and the pay- 
ment of even a substantial part of his 
salary, we might become one of the co- 
_ operating bodies who are doing this worthy 
_ educational work, and have a Unitarian 
missionary in China. Perhaps some gen- 
erous individual or group will come for- 
ward in response to this challenging op- 
portunity and enable Unitarianism to be 
represented in this co-operative fashion in 
a university in China. 

Aside from foreign educational projects, 
there are opportunities for the expansion 
; of our missionary program among classes 
we have as yet but lightly touched, if at 

all. The two hundred thousand college 
and university students in America offer 
us a great opportunity, toward which we 
have made a notable beginning, but which 
in coming decades we shall wish to de- 
velop much further. The rural field is 
beset with difficulties, owing to the 
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changes in rural life that have come about 
in recent years, but it is not unlikely 
that liberal religion has a missionary op- 
portunity among our farming population. 
The extraordinary Unitarian agricultural 
community in Hanska, Minnesota, where 
one may drive about for an hour and never 
get off Unitarian soil—all the farms on 
both sides of the road being owned by 
Unitarians—is an example of what may 
be done among a homogeneous national 
group. A photograph of the Hanska con- 
gregation on Confirmation Sunday is one 
of the inspirations of the Liberal move- 
ment. 

Not only do foreign educational projects, 
our large student population, and the 
rural field present opportunities for an 
expanding missionary program, the great 
industrial group challenges us as well. 
Let us ‘have propaganda literature pre- 
pared for the men in the building trades, 
and the army of men in transportation, 
and all those engaged in manufacture, and 
the multitudes who produce raw materials, 
the miners and lumbermen and fishermen 
and others, the suppliers of recreation, 
and the guardians of public safety. All 
the great industrial groups will ultimately 
be included in our expanding missionary 
program. 

In fact, what classes of people are there 
to whom the liberal message should not 
come? Who are the people who should 
not at least have the benefit of hearing, 
if not of adopting the liberal gospel? Who 
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would not be advantaged by even a taste 
of the freedom-bringing truth? We are 
not so unimaginative, so class bound, so 
deficient in human understanding, so in- 
adaptable that we can not state the liberal 
gospel in ways that make it suitable to 
a great variety of human types. For lib- 
eral religion in the future the field is 
Humanity, and its geographical limits the 
inhabitable surface of the terraqueous 
globe! 

As we have conceived the matter, re- 
ligion in its historical definition, which 
defined only a conventional mode of ex- 
pression of the urge of life to complete its 
cycle, may, in the progress of the race, 
ultimately disappear. But religion in its 
biological definition, religion rightly re- 
garded as human effort to ameliorate the 
conditions of earth life, to escape from 
the imperfect actual world into a perfect 
world of the ideal; religion, rightly re- 
garded as the human yearning for a better 
life, expressing itself in many ways, in 
art, in music, in literature, in social prog- 
ress, and in all aspiration, this religion 
will endure as long as human life sur- 
vives upon this planet. Ours is the task 
of insuring that this religion, expressing 
itself in liberal forms, shall not perish 
from the earth until human life perishes; 
ours is the task of aiding in the process 
that shall bring it to pass that the future 
of liberal religion shall be that it becomes 
the religion of the future! 


The English Letter 


A. Little Figuring — Australia sells ships — Dirty press 


BricHTon, ENGLAND. 


i B MY LAST ARTICLE, I mentioned the 
fact that the Government had resorted to 
a Committee on the Political Levy Bill. 
The Committee did not proceed, for Mr. 
Baldwin, Prime Minister, gave the Bill its 
quietus. The Conservatives, in spite of their 
die-hards, did not venture out into a battle 
with the Trades Union. The sagacious 
spirits among them saw quite well that 
nothing would so unite and inspire the whole 
of the Labor movement as an attack upon 
_ the financial management of the Trades 
Unions in regard to politics. So they dis- 
creetly withdrew. Mr. Baldwin’s speech was 
noble in spirit and temper. All the Labor 
references to the speech have acknowledged 
the good intention and the fine temper of 
_ the Prime Minister. Many on the Labor 
benches feel that Mr. Baldwin would be 
more in his place among them. His great 
_ plea was for peace in industry. 
It has been pointed out by those who 
acknowledge the high tone of the Prime 
Minister that it is useless to speak of peace 
out arrangements for improving the con- 
of the workers, many of whom are 
very depressed state. Walter Runciman, 
ian of the Radical Group of Liberals, 
making inquiries about the dis- 
of wealth in this country. He 
overed that 15,000,000 small inves- 
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tors have holdings to the amount of close 
on £778,000,000. He calls these people 
15,000,000 capitalists of the working class. 
He quotes the figures to prove that under 
private enterprise there is something like an 
equitable, or at least a very widespread 
distribution of wealth, and that the idea 
that wealth is accumulating in comparatively 
few hands is entirely wrong. Several of 
the newspapers have gone wild with delight 
over this amazing discovery. It is curious 
that this should have caused such great joy 
to the upholders of private enterprise, for a 
simple sum in arithmetic shows that these 
15,000,000 possess on an average £52 per 
head! Our new capitalists are worth £52 
per head! It is conceivable that if they 
all joined together they might put their cap- 
ital to some use, but the last thing in the 
world that is possible to them on £52 is any 
private enterprise in business. It becomes a 
joke to call these people capitalists. 

Mr. Runciman had better look at some 
other figures. People in this country whose 
income exceeds £2,000 a year pay supertax. 
In 1922-23 these numbered 85,000, and their 
total income was £495,000,000—£5,500 each 
per annum. In the same year, six thou- 
sand persons died leaving behind them 
£300,000,000, an average of £50,000 per 
head. The Westminster Gazette yesterday 
said: “Mr. Runciman’s figures are unchal- 


lengeable evidence that the familiar argu- 
ment of the extremist is fundamentally 
unsound. While there exist so many holders 
of a stock which is so great in aggregate, it 
is simply untrue to maintain that wealth is 
collected in the possession of a handful of 
capitalists. . . . The argument for socialism 
has-disappeared.” In yesterday’s Times, how- 
ever, Prof. Henry Clay of the Manchester Uni- 
versity tears up the foundation of Mr. Runci- 
man’s speech. Says Professor Clay: ‘‘What 
Mr. Runciman calls ‘the stupendous total of 
£777,834,000’ of the national capital is not a 
large proportion to be held by 15,000,000 
capitalists. . . . On the other hand, allow- 
ing a considerable margin for error, it is 
probably safe to say that over two-thirds of 
the national capital is held by less than two 
per cent. of the people... . The agitators 
have still something to go on.” In this 
little duel, Mr. Runciman certainly seems 
somewhat absurd. 

Another cause of joy among those who 
oppose all schemes of nationalization has 
been the decision of the Australian Govern- 
ment to dispose of the Commonwealth ship- 
ping ling. This has been heralded widely 
as.a failure of state enterprise. But Herbert 
Tracey of the Labor Press Service has been 
making special investigations into the facts. 
The Australian Government bought fifteen 
ships in 1916, and in addition had about 
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eighteen German ships seized during the war. 
Up to the end of June, 1921, the fleet of 
fifteen ships—although four had either been 
sold or lost—had proved so profitable, even 
after undercutting the freight rate of the 
Combine, that the Government was able to 
write off the entire capital cost and to hand 
to the treasury a net profit of over one and 
a-half million. In the same period, the 
German ships provided a profit of over 
£4,000,000; and after writing off the capital 
value, the Australian Government netted a 
profit of over £2,000,000. 

The losses on the ships relate to the period 
since 1921, a period of universal trade depres- 
sion, in which every shipping enterprise suf- 
fered losses, and has been compelled either to 
go into jiquidation or to write down capital 
values as ruthlessly as the Australian Govern- 
ment did in 1923. In 1922, Lord Inchcape, 
the head of the International Shipping Com- 
bine, told the Australian Government that 
if it continued its shipping indefinitely the 
Combine would be ruined. He offered to 
buy the government ships, or, alternatively, 
to sell the Combine’s ships to the Australian 
Government. The present Australian Gov- 
ernment, though it decides to sell the ships, 
admits that the existence of the Government 
line had kept freights and fares down. And 
it has also felt compelled to impose two 
conditions on the purchasers of its ships: 

1. That a regular service is to be main- 
tained between Australia, Britain, and the 
Continent, without any increase of fares or 
freights; and 

2. That no arrangement is made with any 
shipping combine. Mr. Tracey takes this 
to be a clear admission that the Government 
line served a necessary and useful purpose 
to the Australian people. Mr. Tracey also 
points out that while Austraka is selling its 
ships, Canada is arranging to subsidize a 
service of ten ships in the North Atlantic 
trade for a period of ten years, merely because 
the existence of the North Atlantic Shipping 
Combine is reported by W. T. R. Preston to 
the Canadian Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce as a menace to the natural develop- 
ment of the export trade of Canada, and an 
evident deterrent to the prosperity and wel- 
fare of the people of that country. 
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In the House of Commons last night there 
was a debate on the “Geneva Protocol,” 
which the Baldwin Government has practi- 
cally turned down. Lloyd George came back 
to the House for the first time after his ill- 
ness, and made a speech. He attacked the 
Protocol, on the ground that some of the 
nations who would sign it, including its 
arbitration clauses, would not submit to 
arbitration on any of the main questions 
in which they were interested. He banged 
about a good deal in the speech, and gave 
hard knocks to other nations.. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain grew uneasy, and walked out 
of the House while Lloyd George was speak- 
ing. Ramsay MacDonald described Lloyd 
George’s behavior as that of a bull in a china 
shop, the china being largely of his own 
Versailles manufacture. He said that Lloyd 
George was “not only a party concern but 
a European problem.” ‘ 

One good thing about the debate was Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement that he believed in 
the bona fide of the German proposal. Short 
‘indeed is the time since so many people in 
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this country were swearing that they would 
never believe anything that any German 
ever said. Such vows are usually short-lived. 
When Germany says that she will not attempt 
to rectify even the Eastern frontiers by force, 
but will submit the various questions to rea- 
son and to arbitration, Mr. Chamberlain 
declares in the House of Commons that he 
believes the German Government to be 
perfectly sincere. This is certainly a gain, 
for nothing can be settled so long as the 
atmosphere of distrust continues. What 
will come of these proposals, it is of course 
impossible to say. There is no doubt a 
good deal to say for and against the Protocol, 
and it is being said. But the nations must 
in the end come to compulsory arbitration, 
if we are to get rid of war. At the League of 
Nations in Geneva last year, the French 
prime minister said that arbitration must 
become fundamental in international law, 
and the British prime minister indorsed it. 
The Protocol proceeds on that basis. What- 
ever its faults, and it has some, its basis is 
unassailable. There is no alternative to 
military settlements except settlements by 
arbitration. 

A very large number of people in this coun- 
try are much disgusted by scandalmongering 
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in the press. We have some newspapers 
which do not stoop to the dirty business, 
which relegate the reports of scandal cases 
to inconspicuous columns, which is as it 
should be. But other newspapers, and they 
are the majority, rake all the gutters for 
filth to fill their columns with. The objection 
is not to the publication of the main facts, 
but to the elaboration of foul details, the 
sensational headlines, the photographs of 
beastly-looking people, the catching posters, 
all intended to fasten the attention of the 
public on the outrageous behavior of a few 
people, thus giving a distorted view of the 
character of humanity as a whole, and 
poisoning the minds of many with sugges- 
tions that cannot but have evil results. The 
theory of the newspapers no doubt is that 
they are catering for the public taste. But 
should a depraved taste be catered for? The 
newspapers are doing more than that, how- 
ever—they are stimulating and even creating 
the taste. Whatever demand they are meet- 
ing by these elaborate reports, they are 
certainly disgusting a very large number of 
their readers who want to have news sup- 
plied without the affront of such indecency. 
If the offense is not moderated, I predict a 
considerable public agitation against it. 


Tennessee Professors Warned about Their Faith ? 


Dr. Scott was the minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Knozville, Tenn., 
from 1921 till a year ago. He is a 
person of quiet and careful speech, 
and efforts hitherto to have him com- 
ment on the situation have been met 
with the characteristic discretion of 
the man. The accompanying letter 
was written on his own motion. 


To the Editor of Tum CHrIsTiAN RuGistTEer -— 

In TuHeE Recrster of July 2 you print a 
letter from Prof. J. A. Switzer of the 
University of Tennessee in which he takes 
upon himself, authorized or unauthorized, 
I do not know, to say that none of the 
professors dismissed from the University 
some time ago were dropped because of 
their religious affiliations. 

This letter to THr RecistTeR does not at 
all tally with what Mr. Switzer has again 
and again stated privately and at gather- 
ings of the church people during nearly 
three years. 

Soon after I arrived in Knoxville in 
July, 1921, as minister, Mr. Switzer told 
me at length of his request made to Pro- 
fessor Thaxton, that Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Crooker be invited to speak at the Uni- 
versity chapel, to which Dr. Thaxton re- 
plied that he would not have a Unitarian 
to conduct the chapel exercises. 

In less than an hour after this conver- 
sation with Dr. Thaxton, Switzer was 
called by telephone to the office of Presi- 
dent Morgan of the University who recited 
his own experience in teaching a Sunday- 
school class; that it took two years’ train- 
ing before he dared use the word “eyolu- 
tion.” President Morgan further stated 
that he did not look with favor on the 
founding of a Unitarian church here, be- 
cause if it were known that a consider- 
able number of professors were identified 
with such a church, the fact would be 


used against the University in its appeal 
to the legislature for funds. Switzer had 
just been made chairman of the temporary 
organization of the new Unitarian church, 
to which President Morgan objected, and 
Switzer promised not to be a permanent 
official and not to be active in the society. 

Mr. Switzer repeated this story to me 
two or three times, and Dr. Crooker con- 
firmed the statement. Many times in three 
years Switzer expressed his deep regret 
for his inactivity in church work, because 
of his “promise to the President.” 

At the National Conference at New 
Haven he sought opportunity to state that 
none of the recently dismissed professors 
were dropped because of their liberal re- 
ligious views; none because they were 
Unitarians. = 

On our return home Switzer sought my 
approval for his statement at New Haven, 
to which I replied that it was not in 
agreement with his own frequent criticism 
of the University, and his promise to the 
President. 

A few weeks later Switzer showed me a 
letter in which he was asking President — 
Morgan to release him from his promise.’ 
Again Switzer was called by telephone 
from the office of the President, who said, 
“Of course you must be loyal to your 
church; I have no recollection of having 
you make such a promise as you mention; 
if you did so, it was unsolicited by me, 
and voluntary on your part.” 

At a church picnic at the clubhouse of 
the Audubon Society, in early June, 1923, 
when the excitement was high over the 
disturbance among the students and pro- 
fessors, Switzer used these exact words to 
me, “If I should be active in the Unitarian 
chureh, my professorship would not last 
over night.” The next Sunday, after the 
church service, standing in front of the 
table having the Unitarian literature, he 


epeated these same words to Mrs. Scott 
d me. 

At a Sunday afternoon conference when 
‘Bishop Lawrence’s “Fifty Years” was re- 
viewed, Switzer, in the discussion, said, 
“How different and how refreshing it is 
here from the narrow and bigoted spirit 
f of the University.” 

On two or three occasions Switzer said 

that he felt that he must resign from the 
University, because he could not endure 
the restraint. President Morgan had once 
reproved him for some activity in local 
politics. I asked him if the President did 
not want the professors to be citizens, to 
which Switzer replied, ‘‘President Morgan 
wants us to be dummies in politics and 
orthodox in religion.” 
In December, 1923, in the presence of 
Dr. L. C. Cornish and a parish meeting, 
held at the home of Mrs. French, Switzer 
denied that he had made a promise to 
President Morgan. 

By the way, it may be said that the 
new teacher of English, named in Switzer’s 
letter, has shown no interest in the Uni- 
tarian church here. When called upon by 
the minister, he expressed his preference 
for the Presbyterian church where their 
baby had recently been baptized. From 
my own observation and inquiry this Uni- 
tarian professor has never attended a 
service at the Unitarian church. 

Most of the criticisms of the University, 
which I have heard during three years, 
have come from Switzer, but when trouble 
was greatest, he suddenly and unexpectedly 
took sides with the University administra- 
tion against Drs. Radford, Schaeffer, and 
others. It was rumored that Switzer was 
“Nlaying safe.” 

Mr. Switzer’s “sense of common honesty” 
seems to have made no memorandum of 
his own statements during more than two 
years. I am telling only Mr. Switzer’s 
own words to Mrs. Scott and me, and at 
some of the church meetings. It hardly 
seems fair that a letter of July 2 should 
go out into the whole denomination, from 
@ man who has done so much talking in 
criticism of the University. 

Atva R. Scort. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 14, 1925. 


A Solemn Duty 
To the Editor of THmn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


One feels like saying “Amen” to your 
editorial in the issue of July 2, “ ‘Lib- 
eral’ Means—Nothing,” and to the quota- 
tion which forms its text. If any lauda- 
tory adjective such as liberal is to be 
applied to the denomination, let it be by 
some one outside, even a little farther 
outside than I like to think myself. 

But should we not carry somewhat fur- 
ther the “principle that every individual 
has a right to use the acquired knowl- 


what he shall believe about religion, the 
universe, and God”? It seems to me that 
we have here a half-truth which is ripe 
_ for expansion. To use the knowledge of 
the times so far as it is available to one 
is less a “right,” a privilege, than it is 
Solemn duty. “To determine for him- 
: ’ might be written, to choose for 
or to select for himself. 


edge of his day, to determine for himself 


The Christian Register 


That, most of us would say, is better 
than that a pope, a Hebrew prophet, 
or the board of control of his church, 
should choose for him. But our opinions 
are not matters of choice; they are mat- 
ters of necessity, they cannot be selected, 
though they can be hidden or denied. 

It is the duty of the sworn juryman 
to give his attention and his consideration 


The Real Issue with 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :--- 


In much of the discussion between the 
leaders of the Fundamentalists and the 
trained men of science, it has occurred 
to me that the actual issue that concerns 
the average modern man’s thinking is not 
clearly brought into view. The real issue 
is not between a certain form of religion 
and science. For example, Roman Catho- 
lic scholars, all Fundamentalists of course, 
profess to accept whatever veritable 
science there is. The famous Pasteur 
never saw any antagonism between his 
religion and his science. 

The difficulty with the old-fashioned and 
still current form of religion is that it 
does not bear handling when we apply 
the ordinary methods of the mind, such 
as we are accustomed to employ, not 
merely in science, but in all practical 
matters. Thus, whereas we were brought 
up to regard the Bible as an exceptional, 
divine, and authoritative book, when we 
take it up to-day we at once discover that 
it is really altogether different from what 
we had supposed. Take a very few in- 
stances: It is simply incredible that God 
stopped the sun in the heavens in order 
that a Hebrew army might have more 
daylight in which to slaughter their ene- 
mies! Again, compare the two stories in 
Matthew and Luke, making up the in- 
fancy of Jesus and including “the virgin 
birth.” Read all the references. You do 
not need to be a scholar, but merely to 
exercise your intelligence, in order to see 
that there is no sound evidence here on 
which to construct the foundation of a 
mighty creed. You stumble likewise with 
the resurrection and ascension stories. 
You desire at least ninety per cent. of 
solidity, and you cannot find any cer- 
tainty at all. Once more, you read what 
Jesus says about the impending end of 
the world. It is the same material that 
certain sects have used over and over to 
prove that men are now living who “will 
not see death.” Possibly Jesus never 
made such prophecies, but if not, what 
can we be sure that he did say? . 

The gravest difficulty, however, that we 
modern men haye, for example, with the 
Princetonian* version of religion and es- 
pecially its creed about salvation, is its 
distinctly heathen flavor of immorality. 
You do not need to be versed in science 
to reluct in every vein of your humanity 
from the abominable character of the God 
who appears as the object of worship. 


*Dr. J. Gresham Macken of Princeton Semi- 
nary has lately stated in the New York Times 
what he holds to be the essential truths of the 
only saving religion for sinful men! 
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to the evidence. It is not his privilege 
to choose. what his verdict shall be. 
Having considered the evidence, the ver- 
dict shapes itself in his mind, not always 
to his liking. It is his duty to pronounce 
it. Shall we, in regard to our views on 
religious matters, claim for ourselves a 
less stern code? O. W. WEBSTER. 
St. ALBANS, VT. 


the Fundamentalists 


Please observe that it is not the vile side 
of human nature that resents this por- 
traiture of God; it is the noblest part of 
us. Who is to blame if man deserves 
the infinite penalties of sin? We men de- 
cline responsibility for the evil circum- 
stances of our creation, which involved 
our entire race in “sin.” No special plead- 
ing can make out this fundamentalist 
God as the God of love. Through all the 
items of the strange creed, you discern 
not God’s thoughts for man, but the sur- 
vival of the savage man’s dim gropings 
toward just social relations. He under- 
stands tyranny and punishment, but he 
has no conception of merey or pity or 
forgiveness. 

Is it any wonder that war has eetriued 
in a world whose Christianity is still 
the worship of an angry God? If God 
holds men as enemies and drives them 
to destruction, how should not little man 
hate and kill? No! The issue of Funda- 
mentalism is not with science, but with 
humanity at its best, with its ideals and 
its faiths, and the vast but splendid task 
before it of bringing a half-civilized world 
into the light of a brotherly and spiritual 
civilization. It is an issue which sets 
aside the ancient Hebrew psalms of hatred 
and war, and instead culls out from the 
“Apocrypha” the great words: “He hateth 
nothing that he hath made,’ and “He 
created man to be immortal and made 
him to be an image of His own Eternity.” 
In this new issue the highest name of God 
is the Good Will, and the practice of the 
life of Good Will becomes the law of the 
universe. Cuartes F. Dore. 

SouTHwerst Hargor, Mn. 


A Rest Home 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
Seeing in THe Reeister of June 18 a 
very earnest letter from a body of our 
New England clergymen relating to the 
need of a rest home and health and recrea- 
tion unit for our people and any others 
who may wish to join us, I am writing 
this letter to say that Currierville, South 
Hampton, N.H., would be a most ideal 
place to establish this much needed colony. 
It is in the realm of Whittier-land, and 
its unequaled climate and unusual acces- 
sibility to Boston and several other large 
New England cities make it a most de- 
sirable all-the-year-round place to live 
in or come to. And I am sure if some 
of our wealthy, generous men would come 
out here and see it for themselves, they 
would be convinced of the truth of my 
assertions, Jean B, ADAMS. 
Puaistow, N.H., Route No, 1. 


Religion Around the World 


Wise Liberals Not Deceived 
- by Weakness of Evolution Law 


Discerning liberals will not have their 
fears allayed by the repeated assurance 
that the Tennessee law against the teach- 
ing of evolution has no teeth in it. Nei- 
ther will they go to sleep because there 
is a possibility of the law being declared 
unconstitutional for its faulty phrasing. 

John T. Cantrill, president of the Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., Bar Association, is quoted 
by the Associated Press under date of 
July 6 as saying that the law is “narrow 
in its scope and does not prohibit the 
teaching of evolution, as is generally 
supposed.” He reports John T. Scopes 
as having denied teaching that man was 
descended from a lower order of animals. 
Mr. Cantrill explains that the caption of 
the Tennessee law is broader than the 
law itself. (The caption designates the 
enactment as “an act prohibiting the 
teaching of the evolutionary theory.” 
The entire text appears elsewhere in this 
issue.) He continues: 

“It will be seen that the word ‘evolu- 
tion’ does not appear in the body of the 
enactment, that the Legislature assumes 
that to teach that ‘man is descended from 
a lower order of animals’ would amount 
to a denial of the story of the divine 
creation of man as taught by the Bible. 
Therefore, in the last analysis the one 
and only thing that is made unlawful is 
the teaching in tax-supported schools 
‘that man is descended from a lower form 
of animal.’ 

“The act has nothing to do with the 
general subject of evolution and nothing 
to do with the antecedent of any creature 
except man, in that it simply undertakes 
to prevent any teacher from going back 
of the missing link in teaching the gene- 
alogy of the human family. The act was 
unnecessary, but probably entirely harm- 
less.” 

That the discrepancy between the title 
and text of the act was deliberate and 
justifies the suspicion that the law was 
designed to be thrown out of court, is the 
opinion of the Presbyterian Advance 
(Nashville, Tenn.) and the Christian Ad- 
vocates. It is said that if the caption 
on a law does not correctly describe its 
content, the law will likely be held un- 
constitutional. Shortly after the passage 
of the act, THr REGISTER and the Advance 
both commented on this example of the 
vote-hunting traffic by legislators in the 
matters of science and religion. 

Another loophole is seen by the Baptist, 
journal of the Northern Baptists. The 
act declares it unlawful “to teach any 
theory that denies the story of the Divine 
creation of man as taught in the Bible, 
and to teach instead that man has de- 
seended from a lower order of animals.” 
The Baptist says: “To violate the law 
a person must do two things: teach a 
theory that denies the Bible story and 
teach instead the animal descent of man. 
If he does either without the other he is 
guiltless. The law does not touch the 
simple agnostic or atheist, nor the person 
that teaches that both the Bible story 
and animal descent are true. It would 
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seem that the guileful lawmakers have 
slipped over a joke upon their constitu- 
ents.” 

These and other legal refinements are 
to be threshed out in Dayton and else- 
where. Far from allaying the fear of the 
liberal, the possible loopholes in the law 
serve aS a solemn warning of the power 
of a medieval-minded electorate that can 
force their legislature to such political 
maneuvering. If the law is thrown out, 
not on its fundamental principle, but on 
any such technicality, this electorate will 
see to it that their lawmakers do a clean- 
cut job of it next time. Militant con- 
servatism is no child’s adventure, and it 
cannot be so easily thwarted. The dan- 
ger to freedom of thought and to the 
teaching of the accepted findings of 
science is more immediate and more real 
than ever before. 


Do Ministers Accept Tips? 


Ministers’ wives who depend on their 
husbands’ wedding fees for their new 
clothes will dissent from Dr. Karl 
Reiland’s recent dictum that clergymen 
who accept fees for personal services are 
in the same class with tip-taking waiters. 
They will probably say that Dr. Reiland’s 
salary is sufficient without the tips for 
weddings and funerals—which cannot be 
said for ministerial stipends in general. 
The basic difficulty is not only the low 
average of: salaries, but the unexpressed, 
though none the less real, understanding 
that fees for personal services plus the 
salary constitute the regular income of the 
pastor: A commendable standard is that 
which regards the minister as the servant 
of all members of the parish, who are 
charged no special fees, but that maintains 
rightfully the fee system for outsiders, 
who contribute nothing to the parish, but 
wish to make occasional use of a clergy- 
man’s services, when they are required by 
law or custom. 


Now They Can Sing Hymns 


United Presbyterians may now sing 
hymns as well as psalms. Controversy on 
this matter was brought to a close at the 
General Assembly, which met at Topeka, 
Kan., May 27 to June 3. It decided that, 
since the presbyteries during the year had 
not definitely voted to proscribe hymns, 
their use was permitted, but not autho- 
rized. Churches, however, were enjoined 
against using hymns until a suitable col- 
lection is approved by the General As- 
sembly. 


“Higher” Learning 


More than twenty orthodox colleges met 
in Chicago, Ill., recently and organized the 
Association of Conservative Protestant 
Colleges. Their seven-point statement of 
faith affirms the Bible to be “the super- 
natural and authoritative revelation of 
God’s will to man.” And there is no mis- 
taking their attitude on evolution: “We 
believe that God ... created man in his 
own image, deny ing: the modern hypothesis 
of evolution; nor do we believe that man 
is a product of such evolution.” 


Jane Addams Was Ree, 
The Committee Surprised 


Jane Addams relates that while she was 
in a Mexican city, the city council passed 
a resolution asking her to investigate the 
poorer quarters of the city and to make 
recommendations to the council as to ways 
of improving living conditions there. The 
next day a committee from the council 
called upon Miss Addams, explained their 
action, and presented her with a copy 
of the resolution, beautifully embossed. 
She was delighted, thanked them pro- 
fusely, and said: “I shall be delighted to 
do this. When do we go?” “Go?” in- 
quired the chairman, “go? You really 
want to do it? Of course it is not neces- 
sary, but if you really care to go it will 
be necessary for me to make the arrange- 
ments some time.” 

This story was repeated by Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Spofford, executive secretary of 
the Church League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, in addressing the recent social sery- 
ice conference of the Episcopal Church. 
He said that churches do the same thing, 
pass beautiful resolutions without the 
slightest intention of carrying them out. 
He declared that religion has decidedly 
something to say about how industries 
should be run, but he contended that the 
saying should come out of a real knowl- 
edge of the issues and should be backed by 
a carefully prepared program. Let the 
churches work on “cases,” he suggested,— 
go into a strike and dig out the facts, go 
into a factory and see what employer and 
employee have to contend with. “After 
we do that for a time,” he continued, “we 
can meet with both groups without danger 
of being considered either hypocritical or 
sentimental.” 


“Me Hard as Nails” 


“Some day a worthy character may 
come along needing help and he will find 
me as hard as nails,” writes a Presby- 
terian minister, Rev. Benton Woods, in the 
Continent. “I say he may come along, be- 
cause during a ministry of eighteen years 
I do not recall a single case where the 
applicant for help proved worthy.” Mr. 
Woods is not talking about the house-to- 
house mendicants; he writes of the “spe- 
cialists’” who have a penchant for swin- 
dling ministers. He tells of the man who 
needed a ticket to get back to a sick 
member of his family, of the young man 
who wanted a small loan to pay his board 
until the pay envelope came, of the agent 
who solicited advertisements for a church 
directory, of the minister who wanted to 
take his family back to Texas and for 
whom the men’s club borrowed $150, and 
of the woman who was stranded in the 
city with only twenty cents. 

“T have found worthy sufferers, but they 
have not come to me,” concludes Mr. 
Woods. “I have gone to them and fer- 
reted out their need and rendered timely 
assistance. These are not the kind to 
solicit help; they are too proud to beg; 
I have a warm place in my heart for 
them. But I have lost. all faith in the 
beggars who come to the door with Br 
tales of misfortune,” 
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Some 


HE MORNING FOLLOWING, while 
_ +4 the minister, his wife, and son Daniel 
were at breakfast, the postman brought 
fe letter from the older son, R. Rufus 
- Choate, Jr., who was in his first year at 
theological school. The letter informed 
the parents that he had passed the mid- 
year examinations creditably; and then 
- continued in a more personal wanner: 


“T like the school. The location is 
ideal for reflection, with classic buildings 
- and quiet walks in secluded groves. Mem- 
bers of the faculty are well qualified, and 
are nearer the students than our teachers 
- were in college. Moreover, they are 
honest, a quality I require. Before go- 
ing into the ministry, I want the truth. 
‘The church is facing a crisis, so our pro- 
fessors assure us, aS grave as any since 
the Reformation. We at the seminary 
are divided, but the majority are for the 
liberal and scientific interpretation. We 
have one fellow here, Herbert Witham, 
a senior, who stands like a rock on’the 
fundamentals. He accepts the Bible to 
the last dotted ‘i’ and crossed ‘t’ as the 
_ inerrant Word. He declares that the 
whole trouble with the churches is that 
they have ceased to live by the teachings 
of the New Testament. 
“Strangely enough, Witham is the most 
successful student pastor in the seminary. 
We have, I suppose, twenty students who 
are in charge of small suburban churches. 
He is a modest chap. He always says it 
is the power of the gospel that is doing 
it rather than any effort of his. And he 
looks just as humble as he talks. His 
-ehurch is full Sunday morning and eve- 
ning, with 175 at prayer meeting, and 
has brought up its yearly budget from 
$1,500 three years ago to $3,500 last year. 
Since September, Witham has taken sixty- 
five members into full fellowship. He 
says musical programs, publicity, and 
gospel preaching will fill any church—I 
agree with him—it will, with people of 
simple, trusting minds. The big church 
of his denomination in the city where his 
chapel is located is in the ‘doldrums,’ 
due, Witham says, to the fact that its 
minister is not ‘sound.’ 
“He lives with the Bible; and I feel 
impelled to say that we haven’t a better 
 Ohristian in the seminary. Yet I never 
could preach his gospel. 
“But enough of theology. How is the 
First Parish? No doubt, Laura dresses 
in the same ‘antiques,’ and Miss Milli- 
cent calls up regularly to repeat a piece 
of parish gossip. I suppose Harold 
Haynes is still in the real estate office 
with his father. While we were in col- 
_ lege together, we were rather far apart. 
He was out a good deal with the ‘night 
riders,’ and was forever putting in his 
ne at week-end parties and midnight 


“letter just came from sister Dora. 
all the confidence of the college 
ore as you will see, for I am 
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secrets of the minister’s calling revealed 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


inclosing it. By the way, don’t send me 
any more money. I have regular preach- 
ing appointments, and can make enough 
to meet expenses. You will need every- 


thing you have for Dora, and for Dan 


when he gets to college. 
With much love, 
Rurus.” 


“Regular preaching appointments,” 
laughed Daniel. “I can see him in huge 
eyeglasses and frock coat looking sol- 
emnly out over the big Bible at the con- 
gregation.” 

“Rufus is passing through the usual 
crisis,” mused the father, another part 
of the letter in mind. ‘He will find him- 
self. I went through the same agony; 
most conscientious young folks do. Train- 
ing and good sense generally bring them 
safely out of their perplexities.” 

“But what mental suffering they en- 
dure, first,” said Mrs. Choate. “He is 
a good boy and always was. Daniel, I 
hope you will bring as much satisfaction 
to your parents—sometimes I doubt it.” 

“T shall not be a minister, if that is 
what you mean,’ Daniel declared. “Two 
in the family are enough. I’m going to 
get as far away from theology, Sunday- 
schools, and churches as I can— Oh, no, 
Mother, I don’t mean that, of course. 
But when I think what Father has gone 
through, even in my remembrance—criti- 
cism, lack of appreciation, small pay— 
And how he has worked—like a galley 
slave—and a man of his fine type of mind. 
He was made to develop grand schemes, 
direct great enterprises, not spend his 
days preaching sermons people don’t ap- 
preciate, and pulling doorbells. You have 
toiled, too, Mother. What have you to 
show for it? After twenty years in this 
church, Fred Haynes and his crowd say 
you are both getting too old, and that 
the church needs a young man with a 
fresh outlook and different methods. 
Rufus was president of the young people’s 
society, so was Dora, so am I. The sons 
and daughters of other parents can stay 
at home from church and Sunday-school 
and no remarks be passed, but woe to 
you if your children do. No; Ill be a 
road-mender, or an iron-worker, or a rail- 
road man, but not a parson.” 

Dr. Choate looked kindly at his son, 
his eyes full of comprehension. ‘Daniel, 
how old are you?” 

“Sixteen the twenty-first of last Jan- 
uary.” 

“Mo be sure—and you speak like the 
oracle. What a fountain of wisdom is 
youth. My son, at one time in my career 
I had a notion that I should like to know 
whether ministers were satisfied with 
their calling, or not; I, myself, was doubt- 
ful. So I wrote to a large number of 
ministers in all the important denomina- 
tions, asking them if they liked the pro- 
fession, and whether or not they would 
advise their sons to follow it. I tried 
to select representative men—men in 
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flourishing city churches, and those sery- 
ing rustic congregations on starvation 
wages. The response amazed me. Al- 
most without exception they said nothing 
could make them change, and they only 
hoped their sons would prove qualified 
and willing to study for the same profes- 
sion. Why did they thus reply? Be- 
cause experience had taught them that 
while the ministry had its hardships, long 
hours, lack of appreciation, and low 
salaries, it also had its compensations, in 
close friendships, association with the 
best people, social standing, leisure for 
study and the higher thinking, yes, and 
appreciation, too, an abundance of it. 
They compared their calling with other 
professions and businesses, each with its 
objectionable features, and spoke up 
strongly for their own. The letters si- 
lenced my own misgivings; and to-day I 
understand the attitude of those ministers 
better than ever. Daniel, whatever vo- 
cation you choose will have its share of 
hardship and discouragement. I hope it 
will also have its share of prosperity and 
compensation.” 

“All of which may be true, Father, but 
I’m not going to be a molnister 5 I’m not 
fitted for it.” 

“You spoke truly, Daniel. I think you~ 
are not qualified. You are forever read- 
ing in the papers of court cases, and 
trying to fathom the motives of criminals. 
You had rather argue than eat your din- 
ner. I think we shall make an attorney 
out of you. Rufus gravitated naturally 
into my profession; and your mother 
and I are greatly pleased. But we would 
be equally pleased to make a lawyer of 
you, if law is your bent.” 

“Lawyers get big fees; 
Father?” 

“The best ones do; but a much larger 
number merely make a living.” 

“Well, I will be one of the best ones.” 

“T hope you will, Daniel,’ fondly ac- 
quiesced his mother, “—one of the best 
in every sense. Now you had better get 
off to school, you have only ten minutes.” 

As the family rose from the table, the 
undertaker, Raymond Roberts, brother to 
Miss Millicent, and a member of the First 
Parish, informed the minister over the 
telephone that Miss Hackett had died the 
night before, and that the funeral would 
be “the day after to-morrow.” 


don’t they, 


The clock in the steeple of the first 
parish church was striking four as Dr. 
Choate passed through the gate of the 
foundry yard and entered Colonel Bowen’s 
office. His day had started with the tele- 
phone call from the undertaker, and he 
had just concluded the round of parish 
ealls and ministrations. 

“I suppose the Hackett sisters are 
pretty much broken up,” Colonel Bowen 
observed, as he finished dictating a let- 
ter and turned to the minister. 

(Continued on page 782) 
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him with fine ink and good paper. 


I think, if I may judge by its merits, the Prometheus cannot sell beyond twenty copies. 
either from Hunt, or you, or any one. 


is no more than a just tribute... . 


Studies in the Fourth Gospel 
PROF, CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


THe INCARNATE GLoRY. By William Man- 
son. New York: George H. Doran Company. 


$2.00. 
KNOWLEDGE OF GoD IN JOHANNINE THOUGAT. 


By Mary Redington Ely. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


The most fascinating and elusive of 
the unsolved problems in the literary 
study of the New Testament concerns 
the origin and interpretation of the 
Fourth Gospel. The naive assumption 
that this anonymous masterpiece is the 
direct product of the best-loved of Jesus’ 
own twelve disciples, giving a literal ac- 
count of things actually spoken and per- 
formed by him, has become wholly im- 
possible for all those (always a small 
minority) who respect the Bible suffi- 
ciently to read it intelligently. Byen 
among these intelligent readers, espe- 
cially among such as represent an “ortho- 
dox” ecclesiastical tradition, there is a 
manifest reluctance to let this assump- 
tion wholly drop. Many retain some sort 
of mediating view, suggesting that the 
writer was in some sense a personal “dis- 
ciple’ of Jesus, though not one of the 
Twelve, or at least a disciple of a disciple, 
reproducing with some freedom his mas- 
ter’s somewhat free reflections on his 
Master’s words and deeds. Again, the 
Gospel is split into strata, some one or 
more of which are more or less genuine 
historical reminiscences. More common 
is the general statement that the evangel- 
ist must be held to be dealing with real 
history, which, however, he has “ideal- 
ized” or “transfigured” in his memory 
(he is generally held to be an old man), 
so that the degree to which the present 
materials can be considered historical is 
very doubtful. 

After such preliminary general state- 
ment, the specific passages of the Gospel 
are apt to be interpreted from the point 
of view of their symbolic or homiletic 
meaning, quite without reference to the 
supposed fact behind. 

Some recent treatments of the Gospel 
from this point of view have done ad- 
mirable service in illuminating the “gos- 
pel” meaning the Johannine sections are 
constructed to express. So well is this 
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Shelley and His Reviewers 


Percy Bysshe Shelley writes to Charles and James Ollier as follows: “Prometheus Un- 
bound, I must tell you, is my favorite poem: I charge you, therefore, specially to pet him and feed 
Cenci is written for the multitude, and ought to sell well. 


done that any need, or any probability, of 
historic fact behind vanishes completely ; 
an observation which, to be sure, escapes 
the writers of such treatments. Among 
works of this kind, the new book by Pro- 
fessor Robinson of the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary is of first-rate importance. 
Valuable, too, is the book named above, 
by Professor Manson of Knox College, 
Toronto. As its title indicates, it is purely 
and simply a work of exegesis. It sets 
forth the evangelist’s thought clearly and 
persuasively, and often makes admirable 
contributions to the commentator. So 
far as this exegesis goes, the material 
commented on need never be anything 
more than the evangelist’s thought; the 
exposition is wholly independent of any 
assumed “fact” behind the symbolic words. 
A good preliminary chapter deals with 
the critical problems, leaning to author- 
ship by “the elder John” of Ephesus, who 
is identified with a Jerusalem “beloved 
disciple’ of Jesus, and who intends to 
set down his own reminiscences of the 
historic career of Jesus. But in the rest 
of the book, these reminiscences of fact 
are so shadowy, and when mentioned at 
all are so unconvincing that the exegesis 
would be far stronger without them. The 
episode of the Samaritan woman, which 
is perhaps the “acid test” of a commen- 
tator’s ability to deal with the Fourth 
Gospel clearly and squarely, or that of 
the wonder wine of Cana, will illustrate 
the point. Here, surely, remembered 
fact is only an embarrassment. To Mr. 
Manson we owe light on the evangelist’s 
thought, and he has (intending the op- 
posite) given one more convincing demon- 
stration that the material (save the few 
passages borrowed from the Synoptist’s) 
is the free creation of spiritual genius, 
not confused and hopelessly distorted 
memory of actual elements either delib- 
erately or ignorantly passed over by the 
earlier writers. The evangelist every- 
where pleads against such a hopeless miss- 
ing of his purpose. “These things are 
written that ye may believe that Jesus 
is the son of God.’ Another was the 
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I hear nothing 
If you condescend to write to me, mention something about Keats. 


... If any of the Reviews abuse me, cut them out and send them. If they praise, you need not trouble 
yourself. I feel ashamed, if I could believe that I should deserve the latter; the former, I flatter myself, 


purpose of the Synoptic writer named 
“Luke” in church tradition: “that you 
might know the certainty of the things 
in which you were instructed.” 

Miss Ely, of the faculty of Vassar Col- 
lege, brings to the study of the Fourth 
Gospel quite another interest. The brief 
monograph is that kind of intensive study 
of a limited theme which is generally 
associated with the doctor’s thesis. A 
genuine contribution to the understanding 
of the evangelist’s thought is made by 
isolating one element in that thought, 
one phrase out of the many distinctively 
“Johannine” phrases—namely, “the knowl- 
edge of God.” 

When one remembers that the Fourth 
Gospel had its first great vogue, not in 
the orthodox ‘church, but among second- 
century Gnostics, when it is recalled how 
constantly the language of knowing (the 
problem of epistemology) is in the fore- 
ground of the treatment, not forgetting 
the significant fact that while the Greek 
verb to know is used about fifty-five 
times, the compromised word knowledge 
(gnosis) is deliberately avoided, it is 
clear that we have in this phrase a fruit- 
ful point of approach to the gospel’s cen- 
tral meaning. 

Miss Ely, in whom it is a merit that 
she owes much to the wisdom of Dr. 
Ernest P. Scott, is a thorough scholar. 
She has investigated the whole field of 
contemporary Hellenistic religions, has 
found what the knowledge of God (or 
of a god, or of the divine) means in them, 
and out of this background has been able 
to show, with persuasive clarity; what 
part is played by the same conception in 
that miscalled “Johannine” writing, so 
unique and majestic, Hellenistic religion’s 
masterpiece and crown. Such studies as 
these, patient, thorough, accurate, really 
get us ahead in our knowledge of historic 
episodes and their literary deposit. 


Our World-View and Immortality 

IMMORTALITY IN Post-KanTIAN IDEALISM. 
Tue INcHRSOLL LecrurE. By Hdgar 8. Bright-— 
ton. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
$1.00. 

The lecturer, who is professor of philos- 
ophy in Boston University, seeks to “in- 
terpret the beliefs of Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel, and Schopenhauer about human im- 
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mortality, and to consider the significance 


of those beliefs for modern thought.” It 
is rightly held that “the case for immor- 
tality must rest on its coherence with the 
world view to which reason leads us,” that 
“one’s attitude toward immortality is 
fundamentally determined by one’s world 
view, and not by this or that particular 
fact.” Comparing the first quarter of the 
last with the first quarter of the present 
century, the changes taking place in our 
thought of the universe seem “unfavorable 
to personal immortality.” The funda- 
mental contrast between the two periods 
“may be expressed by saying that idealism 
sought unity, while the present seeks pre- 
cision; or that the age of idealism was a 
time of faith in metaphysics, while the 
present is positivistic.” But if our uni- 
verse, 
point of view, provide only for analytical 
science, for breaking life up into minute 
parts, “in which knowledge is restricted to 
precise information about phenomena, 
while man remains ignorant of any mean- 
ing in reality as a whole, its climate is too 
bleak for belief in endless life to thrive 
therein.” The author believes that we 
may come to a more satisfactory and uni- 
fying philosophy through a study of that 
idealism which regards truth as an organic 
whole, in which ‘all values have a perma- 
nent place, and in which “personality is a 
spiritual whole that finds its own value 
in the universal order.” The conclusion is 
that “if reason, as idealism understands 
it, is trustworthy, then immortality is a 
fact,” or, as more modestly stated, ‘“‘there 
is substantial ground for reasonable hope 
of immortal life.” RB. Ss. L 


The “Nothing But” Fallacy 


THe PROBLOM OF IMMORTALITY. By R. A. 
Tsanoff. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$3.00. 

This might be called a history of the 
doctrine of the future life. It is also a 
concise history of philosophy by a writer 
who is a master in his field. It is packed 
with thought to the last degree. The 
fortunes of the great idea in classical 
times are clearly described, the doctrine 
of eternal recurrence,’ the Buddhist theory 
of Karma, the treatment of the subject 
by modern philosophers in all countries, 
the views of Kant, Hegel, Caird, Mc- 
Taggart, Bosanquet, Bradley, and Sir 
Henry Jones, the relation of pessimism 
and optimism to the theme,—nothing 
pertinent has been omitted. 

The subtitle, “Studies in Personality 
and Value,” is particularly appropriate. 
Thinkers to-day recognize the reality of 
the world which physical science studies 
and the reality also of the values which 
are the goals of life and for which men 
live and struggle and even die. The 
great question is as to the cosmic signifi- 
cance of values. Professor Tsanoff points 
out what philosophers at once saw to be 
the great logical failure of HO6ffding’s 
master work on the philosophy of reli- 
gion. It is useless to talk about “the 
conservation of values’ if personality 
perishes. It is clear to-day that person- 
ality and values are essentially connected, 
>> that only in the permanence of per- 
sons is value to be conserved. 


viewed from an extreme modern. 
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Furthermore, it is shown that just as 
science presupposes the intelligibility of 
nature, so “the worth of existence and 
particularly of human personality proves 
to be a valid presupposition of thought 
and action. In the aspiring character of 
persons the universe reveals a constitu- 
ent aspect of its nature, a permanent 
aspect.” The chapter on “Materialism 
and Immortality” is particularly valuable. 
Physical science is justified in assuming 
that of every process in the universe a 
mechanistic account is possible. But it 
is not justified in saying that there is 
nothing but mechanism. The “nothing 
but” fallacy is the most dangerous and 
insidious in modern thought. Man is a 
machine, a swarm of electrons, but he 
is also more. Man is an animal, but he 
is also more, and we leave science for 
illogical views and bad metaphysics when 
we say that man is only a machine or 
only an animal. If we know anything 
at all, it is that man is a creative spirit, 
that he can have pertinent visions of a 


better future and can devise means for 


its realization. It is clear that many 
people give up their belief and hope be- 
cause their thought is needlessly im- 
prisoned in a mechanistic philosophy. 

G. RB. D. 


The Discussion Method 


TBACHER’S MANUAL FoR HmspREwWw Lirp AND 
Timns. By Marion 0. Hawthorne. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $1.00. . 

For Hebrew Life and Times, by Harold B. 
Hunting, already reviewed in these col- 
umns, there is now issued a manual for 
teachers by another author. The discus- 
sion type of teaching is presupposed in this 
treatment, and the course is based on the 
knowledge aim as the main purpose of the 
course. A series of projects to be worked 
out by the pupils, which would have sent 
them to Mr. Hunting’s fine book, among 
others, for information needed to carry out 
their purpose, would have been a more 
effective teaching book,—harder for the 
teacher but far better for the pupil and 
more in line with the best educational 
method. F. B. 


An Admirable Guide 


OvUTLINE Stupins In OLD TusTaAmuntT His- 
TORY. By Adele Tuttle McEntire. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


Prepared by .a teacher and for the use’ 


of teachers, this book, if seriously used, 
mImay become an admirable guide to a 
knowledge of the contents of the Old Testa- 
ment. It grew out of actual work in the 
High School of Topeka, Kansas, where 
college-credit coursés in Bible study are 
conducted. The book is so condensed, its 
outline so bare, that as a reading book it 
would rank with the dictionary or a card 
index. For one who really wants to know 
what is in the Hebrew Scriptures, how- 
ever, or who, knowing this fairly well, 
wishes to present it to pupils in a manner 
at once detailed and comprehensive, it 
would be hard to improve upon it. The 
point of view is indicated by the author’s 
acknowledgment of indebtedness to Pro- 
fessors Kent, Moulton, Driver, and Hast- 
ings. So much of current scholarship is 
gratifying in a work intended for use in 
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evangelical circles. If one must allow for 
the author’s unwillingness to abandon the 
traditional Davidic authorship of “several” 
of the Psalms, the frankness with which 
a late authorship for Daniel, Ruth, and 
the later chapters of Isaiah is accepted 
may be taken as compensation. Would 
that more teaching of the thoroughgoing 
type here indicated might be given to the 
youth—for that matter, to the adult mem- 
bership—in our churches! W. Leb 


Shakespeare, the Humanist 

THE RELIGION OF SHAKESPHARD. By George 
Seibel. London: Watts and Company. 

Mr. Seibel, in this little book, is attempt- 
ing to unveil the man of many masks. 
Shakespeare has been claimed by zealous, 
but uninformed, readers for Catholicism, 
for Puritanism, for Calvinism, and for 
many other brands of theology. The author 
of this volume, out of his vast fund of 
Shakespearean knowledge, shows Shakes- 
peare for what he is, something of a ra- 
tional and radical thinker, who had no 
intimate acquaintance with the Bible, who 
looked upon the life to come as a fit sub- 
ject for mirth and jest, who thought of 
the “deus ex machina as an unimportant 
supernumerary.” Just to show how easy 
it is to claim Shakespeare for some sec- 
tarian view, Mr. Seibel builds up an elab- 
orate ironic argument to prove that the 
great dramatist was a bit of a psychic- 
researcher. In the end, we are left with 
a Shakespeare whose habitual attitude of 
mind was that of the agnostic, the skeptic, 
the materialist, the rationalist, whose basis 
of morality was purely utilitarian. Shakes- 
peare was too deeply interested in human- 
ity to bother his head about divinity... 

C.B. J. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tur ADULT WORKER AND WorK. By Wade 
Crawford Barclay and Lyndon Burke Phifer. 
New York: The Methodist Book Concern. 
$1.00. 

A workmanlike handbook for adult 
classes in the church school. Pitched in 
the evangelistic key, but with much prof- 
itable music for Liberals. Questions and . 
topics are provided, thus fitting the book 
for use in training classes. A book to 
be commended. 


THH WONDER OF Lire. By Joel Blau. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Here is a book by a Hebrew full of the 
poetry and fire of the old prophets. The 
author says: “My world is portrayed in 
these broken pages. ... It is a world of 
acceptance; but such acceptance as mine 
is fiercer than the fiercest rebellion—and 
this my God knoweth full well.” Reading 
this book, we get a new sense of the won- 
der and intensity of life, of its flaming 
glory, of its mighty upswing. For spiritual 
invigoration, for a cleansing bath of 
beauty, read this book of moods and medi- 
tations. 


New 


Books Received 


CARDINALS OF FaitH. By Oswald W. S. Me- 
Call. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

Tun Bripen Buitpwrs. By Richard Braun- 
stein. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 

THE S1oux RuNNeR. By D. Lange. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Policeman 
MARIAN KIMBALL WILLARD 


Mr. Blue Jay sat on the tallest of the 
tall trees in the Grove of Pleasant Shad- 
ows, and thought of his troubles. He 
was not cold nor was he hungry, but he 
was greatly disturbed, although it might 
seem to you and me that his troubles were 
not serious ones. Nevertheless, they 
seemed serious to Mr. Blue Jay. 

As he sat there on his high perch, he 
could see for miles around, and also the 
very smallest one of the Sunshine Fairies 
on the ground below him. She was at 
work busily painting the flowers. 

Mr. Blue Jay sat on the tiptop branch, 
so that he could be seen very plainly. He 
wore at that time a plain, simple suit 
of dark blue. None of the stripes and 
bars that we see to-day were on his 
wings, nor did he wear a helmet. His 
suit was simple, neat, smooth, and trim. 

As he sat there, he could see the great 
white ships of the clouds sail by, and 
then he could turn and see the littlest 
fairy swinging her brush of milkweed 
silk to paint the stripes on the tiger lily. 
He saw a water sprite swim out with a 
pond lily in her mouth and plant it in 
the River of Sweet Water, where it was 
to bloom and fill all the air with sweetest 
fragrance. 

All the while, Mr. Blue Jay was think- 
ing of his troubles. The day before, the 
birds had sung before the Queen of the 
Sunshine Fairies to see who should have 
the honor of being chosen the sweetest 
singer of all the birds. Mr. Blue Jay 
had secret hopes of winning the prize, 
for he knew that his voice was stronger 
than that of any of the other birds, and 
to him it sounded as sweet as theirs. He 
really did not feel unhappy when the 
Queen of the Sunshine Fairies gave the 


laurel leaf to Miss Nightingale, nor did. 


he care when the Song Sparrow family 
was honored by the Queen; but he did 
care, and care a great deal, when he was 
laughed at. No one likes to be laughed 
at, Mr. Blue Jay least of all. And it 
was worse to be laughed at by Mrs. Cow- 
bird than by any one else. All the other 
birds dislike the Cowbird family. 

Mrs. Cowbird, you know, never builds 
her own nest. She never flies about and 
hunts for twigs and straws and down 
to line her nest as other birds do. No, 
indeed. Mrs. Cowbird knows an easier 
way than that to do her housekeeping. 
She steals into the nest of some other 
bird, smaller and weaker than she is, and 
there she lays her eggs and flies away. 
That leaves to the little mother who 
built the nest, the care of the ugly, greedy 
Cowbird babies. In fact the Cowbird 
babies are so selfish that they crowd the 
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nest where they are placed so that the 
other little birds are crowded out of their 
nest, and the little Cowbird babies get 
all the care and attention. : 

No, no one likes the Cowbird family, 
and it was Mrs. Cowbird who had laughed 
behind her wing, when Mr. Blue Jay 
failed to win the prize,—Mrs. Cowbird, 
dull and ugly in her coat of rusty brown, 
with her noisy creak for a song, and her 
evil way of stealing into other birds’ 
houses. 

Such impudence was not to be borne 
with patience. Mr. Blue Jay had seen 
Mrs. Cowbird sneaking about the nest of 
little Mrs. Summer Yellowbird, and he 
felt sure that in Mrs. Yellowbird’s nest 
lay one or two of those hateful Cowbird 
eggs. Mr. Jay thought seriously of hunt- 
ing up those eggs and eating them for 
his breakfast, but decided to wait until 
he was sure that the Yellowbird family 
had gone out. 

As he watched, he saw the Queen of 
the Sunshine Fairies flying about to see 
what her subjects were doing. One fairy 
was busily painting the pink stripes on 
the morning glory; another was making 
the yellow eyes in the daisy. Suddenly, 
on the shore of the River of Sweet Water, 
he saw a long black shape. It squirmed 
and glided through the low bushes. It 
was Black Snake, dreaded and feared by 
all the birds that fly. Mr. Blue Jay was 
the only one to see the danger, the only 
one who knew. Black Snake was after 
eggs and baby birds. Sly and wicked, 


he knew where the nests were low on the — 


ground. Not the Cowbird’s eggs alone 
would he take, but those of dainty Mrs. 
Bluebird, and of cheery Mrs. Song Spar- 
row. 

Something must be done and done 
quickly, for the dreadful black shadow 
glided nearer and nearer to the Alder 
Thicket. Mr. Blue Jay thought of the 
little ones in the Yellowbird’s nest. 

“Thief, thief, thief!” he screamed with 
all his might. All the birds stopped to 
listen. 

“Thief, thief, thief!’ screamed Mr. Blue 
Jay as he flew through the Grove of 
Pleasant Shadows and lighted on the 
Alder Thicket. 

As all the birds stopped to listen, Mr. 
Crow called “Caw, caw, caw!” just as 
loud as ever he could. 

Little Red Squirrel began to chatter 
and scold, and then all the other birds 
joined the chorus, each one making as 
much noise as possible, although they did 
not quite know what the racket was all 
about. Mr. Snake knew that he was dis- 
covered, and slipped swiftly away. 


Then Mr. Blue Jay flew back to his tall 
tree in the Grove of Pleasant Shadows 
and looked about him. He felt much hap- 
pier than he had before he saved the 
Yellowbird babies, and he felt less like 
making a breakfast of the Cowbird’s eggs. 
Then he heard a soft flutter of wings be- 
hind him, and there on the branch sat 
the Queen of the Sunshine Fairies, her 
golden dress gleaming in the sunshine and 
her gauzy wings waving to and fro. 

“Blue Jay, my friend,” she said in a 
silvery little voice, “I know how you felt 
yesterday, when the Cowbird laughed at 
you. I know of what you were thinking 
this morning, when you sat on this tree 
and looked at the clouds and the shining 
river. I cannot punish Cowbird for her 
wicked ways. That is now beyond my 
power, but I can reward you for your 
sharp eyes and your quick wit. I am go-~ 
ing to make you the policeman of all the 
birds. On your head will grow a beauti- 
ful helmet. - Under your chin will be the 
black strap that holds the helmet on. 
Black and white straps will mark your 
uniform. When you call ‘Thief, thief,’ 
all the birds will stop to listen to your 
warning cry.” Then she waved her wand 
three times, and was gone. 

Mr. Blue Jay flew straight to the River 
of Sweet Water to see what had happened 
to him. As he looked in the water, he 
Saw a great change. Yes, there on his 
head was a helmet, with a crest waving 
in the air. A black strap went under his 
chin, to hold the helmet on. Bands of 


July 
When the scarlet cardinal tells 
Her dreams to the dragon fly, 
And the lazy breeze makes a nest in the 
trees 
And murmurs a lullaby, 
It is July. 


When the tangled cobweb pulls 
The cornflower’s cap awry, 
And the lilies tall lean over the wall 
To bow to the butterfly, 
It is July. 


When the heat like a mist veil floats, 
And poppies flame in the rye, 
And the silver note in the streamlet's 
throat 
Has softened almost to a sigh, 
It is July. 


When the hours are so still that time 
Forgets them and lets them lie 
"Neath petals pink till the night stars 
wink ; 
At the sunset in the sky, 
It is July. 
—Susan Hartley Swett. 


Sentence Sermon 


What channel needs our faith, 
the eyes?—T. W. Higginson. 


é 
except 
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as an uncle! 
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black and white trimmed his Litt and 


his quiet blue coat had turned bright’ and 


glossy. And that is the way that Mr. 


- Blue Jay became the Policeman of the 
Grove of Pleasant Shadows. 


yay: [All rights reserved] 


The Weather House 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


Upon our shelf there sits a house, 
With doors to left and right. 

A man comes out on cloudy days, 
A woman when it’s bright. 


It’s just the same at our house; 
For when the day is fair, 

My mother likes to run about 
And get the sun and air. 


But when there comes a stormy day, 
She’s glad to stay indoors, 

Then Father puts his raincoat on 
And does the outside chores. 


As Builds the Beaver 


MARGARET HILL 


* Uncle Ben’s method of departure from 
his own door of an early morning was 
wont to be swift and silent. The reason? 
The reason was his extreme popularity 
Jimsy Allen and Barbara 
Allen, small nephew and niece, lived just 
next door; and so great a chum did they 
consider Uncle Ben that never could they 
see him, even for a minute, that their 
heads were not brimming with questions 
which, in their opinion, he could answer 
better than any one in the world. 

However, spry as he was, Uncle Ben 
didn’t get away unobserved on the morn- 
ing this story begins, because not only 
Jimsy and Barbara, but six of their small 
eronies as well, were lying in wait for 
him at his garden gate. 

“Uncle Ben!” hailed Jimsy excitedly, 
as the door opened noiselessly. “Oh, 
Uncle Ben! How’s the best way to catch 
a beaver?” 

“Off to New Brunswick by the first 
train?’ countered Uncle Ben, used to all 
varieties of question, but finding this one 
a trifle unexpected. 

“Hlow’s the best way?” begged Barbara. 
“Don’t joke, Uncle Ben. We’re just going 
to catch him, but we thought we’d better 
ask you the best way.” 

“May I ask where you expect to find 
a beaver hereabouts?” asked Uncle Ben. 
“Hurry! You know I have to hustle for 
my train.” 

“Why, right down in our ravine!” from 
Billy Rogers, as if beavers were quite as 
common as cats. 

“Right by our little pond you’ve been 
helping us dig out!” said Jimsy. 

“He’s put a lot of mud on the rocks 
with his own tail,—helping us he is,” said 
Barbara. 

“T’ll have you know I did some digging 
there myself last evening after you were 


all in bed,” said Uncle Ben, watch in hand. 


“So maybe I’m your beaver. What ever 


4 put beavers into your heads anyway? One 


‘minute to the dot and off I go.” 
, we're going to work down at the 
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pond this morning, and we all got trowels 
and went down to dig, and in the bank 
Billy saw a hole, not right in the bank 
at the pond, but down a little way, and 
there were little tracks in the mud, and 
beavers live by streams, don’t they?’ 
Jimsy demanded. 

“And Mother’s been saying all this week 
that something has been eating her plants, 
the little ones coming up, and we thought 
we'd better catch that beaver,” finished 
Barbara. 

“Suppose you leave him till I come 
home. If a beaver is to be caught at 
my own back door, I want to see him,” 
said Uncle Ben, with great interest. That’s 
what made him such a satisfactory uncle, 
interested in everything you did. Turn- 
ing to Billy, he surprised the eager group 
by asking, unexpectedly, “Never found 
your white rabbit, did you, Billy? Funny 
where he disappeared to, isn’t it?’ and 
with this swift change of conversation, 
he ran down the street, city bound. 

“Wish he were my uncle,” said Billy 
wistfully. 

“Guess you do,” said Jimsy warmly. 
“He’s the best uncle there is. We'll wait 
for him, just as he said, and you'll see, 
if there’s a good beaver in that bank, 
he'll get him out. You'll see.” 

The day passed, and the same group 
who saw Uncle Ben off in the morning 
were on hand to greet him as he came up 
the street, at dinner time. 

“Well, how’s our beaver?” 
cheery words. 

“We waited, course,’ said Barbara. 
“We wanted you to see him soon’s we did, 
and now what do you think?’ Distress 
was in her tone, dejection was written 
on every small face. 

“We can’t help you dig him out to-night,” 
said Jimsy. “We’ve got to go down to 
the playground to that pageant rehearsal. 
Yes, all of us. We're all in it.” Disgust 
was in his voice. 

“Oh well,’—Uncle Ben couldn’t repress 
a smile—“I guess no beaver that’s in 
our ravine, with a pond and a little brook 
all at his disposal, is going to leave it 
in a hurry. We'll dig to-morrow night.” 

“And I fixed up Pink’s cage to-day,” said 
Billy, as the group wheeled to escort Uncle 
Ben to his door. ‘‘You know you asked 
*bout him this morning. You s’pose he’d 
really ever came back, now he’s been gone 
so long?” 

“T wouldn’t be one bit surprised if Pink 
came back, and soon,” said Uncle Ben. 
“You liked him, didn’t you? Rather mean 
of him to run off when you were so good 
to him. Do your best at the pageant, and 
remember we'll go beaver hunting to- 
morrow night.” 

Next morning, Uncle Ben was again 
waylaid by the same excited group. 

“Pink’s home!” shouted Billy, at first 
sight of him. 

“Yes, sir, right in his own cage!” 
shouted Jimsy. 

“He’s my rabbit, and I’ve got to tell,” 
Billy turned to quell him. “Pink’s home!” 
he began all over. “You know I told you 
I fixed up his cage, and this morning IJ 
looked out my window and if there he 
wasn’t !” 

“In, and with the door hooked after 
him?’ asked Uncle Ben with vast interest. 


were his 
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“Well, you see,” explained Billy proudly, 
“when I fixed his cage, I propped the door 
open, and filled his water dish, and I 
guess when he hopped in, that door just 
fell to, behind him,” he added, proud of 
his arrangements. 

“T see,’ said Uncle Ben, and unex- 
pectedly went off into a shout of laughter. 
“T was just thinking how pleased you 
must have been,” he explained. “How'd 
the pageant go?” 

“Oh, the pageant,’ said Barbara ab- 
sently, and the subject dropped. “Did you 
go down and look at the bank where we 
said the beaver is? Last evening after 
your dinner?” 

“Just what I did,’ said Uncle Ben. 
“More than beavers in our ravine. I saw 
a little white animal’— 

“White? I guess black and white. 
Prob’ly a skunk,” said Jimsy. ‘What 
time’ll you be home, Uncle Ben?” 

“Ben!” It was Jimsy’s and Barbara’s 
mother at the door. “Just a second! 
Children, stay where you are, this is a 
secret.” And facing her brother, a minute 
later, she asked, her face as smiley as his 
own, “Ben! Such nonsense I never did 
hear! Aren’t you going to tell them who 
their beaver was?” 

“T’ve tried to, honest I have,” said 
Uncle Ben, his eyes as mischievous as a 
small boy’s. ‘They see Pink in his own 
eage. I tell them I saw a white animal 
in the ravine last evening. I ask them if 
Pink hooked the door behind himself! 
But what impression do I make? Do let 
us have our beaver hunt to-night!” he 
pleaded. “They’re having the most 
wonderful make-believe of their lives!” 

“That’s why you’re so nice!” was his 
sister’s surprising answer. “That’s why 
all children follow you as if you were the 
Pied Piper. You’re as at home in their 
own land of make-believe as they are. You ~ 
mean to say you think they know now 
what has been eating my garden, and liy- 
ing in the bank by the brook?” 

“Mercy! I wouldn’t ask 
worlds!” 

And Uncle Ben, running down the street, 
waved at the corner and called to the 
waving children, “Sharp at seven! Beaver 
hunt !” 
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To a Milkweed Seed 
MABEL CORNELIA MATSON 


The walls of your prison are rent, O little 
brown seed, 
And now you may fly away; 
May fly away where you will on your 
fairy wings, | 
For a golden, glorious day. 


But down to the earth you must fall at 
last, little seed, 
And low in the earth you must lie, 
Your wild joy of life a sweet dream soon 
forgotten ; 
For, little brown seed, you must die. 


But there from the earth where you falter 
and fall and die, 
A hopeless little brown seed, 
There shall blush into bloom next June 
at the kiss of the sun 
A velvety, pink milkweed. 


Meadville School Will Go to Chicago 


Supreme Court of Pennsylvania “modifies” Common Pleas decision 


BADVILLE Theological School may 

remove its educational work to Chi- 
cago; but its strictly corporate business 
cannot be transacted in any other place 
than the city of Meadville in the State 
of Pennsylvania: 

This is the essence of the decision 
handed down by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, for the Eastern District, 
Justice Simpson writing the opinion after 
an argument on the appeal from a decree 
of the Court of Common Pleas of Craw- 
ford County, Pennsylvania, which said 
that the School could not carry on any 
of its activities outside Crawford County. 
The appeal was argued May 19, 1925, by 
BE. A. Hempstead, for those who oppose 
the removal of the school, and by Charles 
H. Strong, assisted by Owen J. Roberts 
of Philadelphia, for the school. The de- 
cision was made June 27. It is expected 
no further appeal will be taken, and that 
the school will become in fact, a Chicago 
institution. Twenty-four of the thirty 
members of the board of trustees have 
favored the removal, and the trial of the 
case has been on the legality of the change 
in the light of the terms of the trust com- 
mitted to the board. Justice Simpson 
has written a lucid and readable opinion 
which is such an interesting review of the 
whole Meadville controversy that the 
salient passages of it are published as 
follows :— 


The school is located at Meadville in 
this State, far distant from any well- 
’ equipped modern university; because of 
that fact,—and because of the lack of a 
sufficient number of candidates for the 
Unitarian ministry, to educate whom the 
school was originally founded, and is now 
principally carried on,—the efforts of the 
trustees to obtain the best results in ad- 
ministering the trust, have, to a large de- 
gree, come to naught. In an endeavor to 
minimize this result, as far as possible, 
for the past nine years the trustees have 
been maintaining, on property owned by 
the corporation in Chicago, Ill., the sum- 
mer term of its school year, with the use 
of the extensive facilities of the near-by 
University of Chicago. In this way, a 
greater measure of usefulness has been 
attained, than has been possible at Mead- 
ville, even during the regular terms of 
the school. Because of the knowledge 
thus acquired, and after a careful study 
of the subject, the board of trustees, by a 
vote of twenty-one to six (three being 
absent, but afterwards approving the ac- 
tion of the majority), resolved to “Take 
such steps and do such things as it may be 
advised are necessary and advisable in 
order lawfully to move the institution and 
its educational facilities, or either of them, 
to the city of Chicago, in the State of 
Illinois, the school and its new environ- 
ment to be maintained and conducted 
along the same lines in general and for 
the same objects, as near as may be, as it 
has been maintained and conducted in the 
past, ... the income, funds, and property 
of the corporation, including proceeds of 
sale of real estate, to be applied to the 
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support and use of the school in its new 
environment, ... that if they be so ad- 
vised the board of trustees shall cause to 
be formed a corporation, under the laws 
of the State of Illinois, under such name 
as the board shall deem advisable, and 
having the same objects in general as the 
corporation (in Pennsylvania) ... and 
that the property owned by the Pennsyl- 
vania corporation be transferred to the 
corporation so to be formed upon condi- 
tion that it shall be applied to the uses of 
the school, and to instruction in religion, 
theology, ethics and preparation for the 
Christian ministry, along the lines, as 
near as may be, of those of the school as 
conducted at Meadville, and that so far as 
practicable the present faculty and board 
of trustees shall be retained.” A date for 
the removal was fixed, and a committee 
appointed to sell the real estate and to 
make preparations for and carry into ef- 
fect the purposes stated in those resolu- 
CLOUS aso case 

It will be noticed that the resolution of 
the board of trustees, out of which the 
controversy arises, expresses a desire to 
do one of two things, whichever may be 
found lawful, their preference being for 
the first thereof; (1) To sell all the as- 
sets of the corporation, pay the proceeds 
to a new corporation, to be chartered 
for like purposes under the laws of 
Illinois, and to wholly abandon the en- 
terprise, so far as Pennsylvania is con- 
cerned; or (2) For the trustees, selected 
in accordance with the Pennsylvania char- 
ter, to carry on in Chicago all the educa- 
tional activities of the school, under the 
wing of and by using the equipment of 
the University of Chicago, in the same 
way that the summer school has been car- 
ried on during the past nine years. 

So far as concerns the first thereof, 
plaintiffs say that the board of trustees 
cannot be permitted to destroy the trust 
committed to their care, but can only ad- 
minister it, subject to the visitorial powers 
of this State and the control of its courts. 
Defendants admit that is the general rule 
in such cases, but endeavor to draw a dis- 
tinction between this and an ordinary 
business corporation, and point to the 
broad charter powers granted to them by 
the State.... 

Without further dwelling on this phase 
of the case, it suffices to say it is clear to 
us that, without dissolution by leave of 
court, the board of trustees have no power 
to deliver the assets of the school to a 
corporation of another State, however 
clear it may seem to them that thereby 
a more efficient carrying out of the char- 
ter purposes of the corporation will be 
brought to pass. 

A very different legal situation arises 
when we come to consider the second 
question, viz., Can the trustees educate the 
students at Chicago, instead of at Mead- 


‘ville, since the purpose of the trust can 


thus be better accomplished? Upon this 
point plaintiffs and the court below do not 
entirely agree. Plaintiffs say, “We have 
had and still have no objection to the 
activities of the defendant school, as car- 


ried on for a portion of the year-in the 
city of Chicago, under the direction, au- 
thority, and control of the defendant 
school.” On the other hand, the court 
below, in its final decree, forbids defend- 
ants, inter alia, “from carrying on the ac- 
tivities of the Meadville Theological School 
at any place outside of the jurisdiction of 
this court.” 

Presumably it was meant, by this part 
of the decree, to limit the activities of the 
school, teaching included, to the county of 
Crawford, though why, under the court's 
opinion, the city of Meadville should not 
have been the limit, is not clear. In our 
judgment the reasoning and conclusion 
are alike erroneous. The court says that, 
because the Act of 1846 specifies “the 
Meadville Theological School, in the 
borough of Meadville, in the county of 
Crawford be and the same is hereby in- 
corporated,” the school is limited to that 
place. With this, we cannot agree... . 

In determining the question immediately 
under consideration, an appropriate sphere 
of action appears for the exercise, by the 
trustees, of the foregoing broad grant of” 
powers given to them by the act of incor- 
poration. By it, they have the right to 
apply the income of the trust “to the 
proper use, benefit and support of the said 
school... as fully, amply, and effectually 
as any person or persons... have the 
right and power to manage their own 
concerns, and to hold, enjoy, and exercise 
all such powers, authorities, jurisdictions, 
and privileges as may be necessary to 
earry the object of the school fully into 
effect.” Under it, there being nothing in 
the laws of this State or those of [linois, 
to prevent the carrying of “the object of 
the school fully into effect,’ by educating 
the students in Illinois, they have the 
right, in the exercise of a sound discretion, 
to decide so to do. That they have acted 
wisely in so determining, has been found 
as a fact by the court below, for it has 
concluded, from ample and undisputed evi- 
dence, “that the proposed removal would 
result advantageously to the prosecution 
of the purposes for which the Meadville 
Theological School was established.” 

We are clear, therefore, that, while the 
final decree is right upon the first question 
involved, it errs in respect to the second, 
and hence it should be, and hereby is 
modified, to read as follows: “And now, 
June 27, 1925, it is ordered, adjudged, and 
decreed that the corporate defendant, the 
Meadville Theological School, and the in- 
dividual defendants, Franklin E. South- 
worth, Charles H. Strong, J. H. Lathrop, 
C. W. Reese, E. D. Warner, H. W. Forster, 
and Morton D. Hill, committee of the 
board of trustees of said corporation, their 
and each of their officers, agents, em- 
ployees and trustees, and the successors 
of each of them, are hereby perpetually 
enjoined and restrained from transferring 
or delivering any of the assets of said 
School to any other person, persons, part- 
nership, association, institution, or corpo- 
ration, to enable the latter to carry on 
any of the purposes of said incorporation ; 
from managing and directing its strictly 
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corporate business in any other place 
than the city of Meadville in the State 
of Pennsylvania; and from doing or at- 
tempting to do any other act, matter or 
thing, which may or will prevent the pres- 
ent or any future board of trustees of 
said School from personally transacting 
the business of the corporation in the way 
and manner, and at the place specified 
in the charter and the several amendments 
thereto.” As thus modified, the decree of 
the court below is affirmed and the ap- 
peal is dismissed, at the costs of the 
Meadville Theological School. 


League Institute Program 


More advance reservations than total 
attendance last year 


Reservations made at national head- 
quarters of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
for its Fifth Annual Church School Insti- 
tute on Star Island, total 214 at this 
writing, a fortnight before the opening 
on August 1. This is a larger number 
than the entire attendance at last year’s 
institute. 

This summer, the League, working with 
the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
has outlined a more intensive course of 
study, in that an endeavor is being made 
to give in nine days substantially the 
same amount of training as was formally 
programmed for two weeks, largely to 
give time for busy laymen to attend. Ses- 
sions of the Institute are scheduled for 
August 1 to 9. In addition to the two 
morning lectures, there will be, as an in- 
tegral part of the curriculum, afternoon 
conferences on practical church school 
problems and evening lectures. 

The program is full, but it leaves ample 
time for recreation. The days planned 
rightly will embrace well-known diver- 
sions of the islands,—the early morning 
deep-sea fishing trips, the tennis tourna- 
ment, “barn-yard golf,’ baseball, swim- 
ming, trips in “Uncle” Oscar Laighton’s 
launch, botany and geology trips, “stunts,” 
theatricals, bridge parties, dancing and 
There 
will also be quiet hours alone by the sea 
and the nightly candlelight service. | 

Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa will deliver six lectures 
on “The Fundamental Principles of Re- 
ligious Education.” Dr. Starbuck is head 
of the Research Station in Character 
Training and Religious Education at this 
university, and is the author of “The 
Psychology of Religion” and ‘Moral Edu- 
eation in the Public Schools.” He will 
consider his topic under these heads: “Fit- 
ting Subject Matter to Growth Stages,” 
“The Problem-Project in Religious Educa- 
tion,” “Situations and Objectives,” ‘Secular 
and Sacred Literatures,” “Some Funda- 
mental Principles of Religious Training,” 
“Spirituality and Religious Education.” 


Another series of lectures will be given . 


by Prof. A. Wakefield Slaten of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, who 
has accepted a call to the West Side Uni- 
tarian Church in New York City. Dr. 
‘Slaten will discuss “Controlling Ideas. of 
the Barly Christians, as Shown in the 
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New Testament.” In six lectures he will 
consider the early Christians’ ideas of the 
sacred book, the Messiahship of Jesus, the 
resurrection of Jesus, Jesus’ return, the 
Spirit, and Christian conduct. 

Dr. Florence Buck, executive secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education 
and editor of the Beacon Hymnal, will 
give the opening talk of the Institute on 
the evening of August 1 on “The Happy 
Isles,” an account of the history, tradi- 
tions, and points of interest of the Isles 
of Shoals. She will lead an afternoon 
conference on “How to worship.” The 
other afternoon conferences will be led by 
Rey. Alson H. Robinson of Plainfield, N.J., 
and will consider ‘‘The Organization of 
the Church School,” “The Project Method 
in Religious Education,” “The Use of Char- 
acter Tests,” “Departmental Conferences,” 
and “The Challenge to the Church.” Rey. 
Lon R. Call of Louisville, Ky., and Rev. 
Charles A. Wing of Springfield, Mass., will 
be the institute preachers at Sunday sery- 
ices on August 2 and 9. 

Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, 
Mich., will deliver two lectures, “One Hun- 
dred Years of Unitarianism in America,” 
and “The Faith of Our Free Church.” Two 
lectures on pageantry in church schools 
will be given by Miss Elisabeth Edland, 
specialist in the presentation of church 
pageants and author of several pageants 
and plays. Miss Edland and Dr. Buck 
will give practical demonstrations of 
simple pageantry. Stanley Kelley, head- 
master of Proctor Academy and founder 
and president of the American Youth 
League, will consider “The Lad in the 
Midst” and “The Religion of Adolescence.” 


They Visit Pioneer Church 


Unitarians and Universalists are pilgrims 


to Barneveld, N.Y. 


Each year men and women who hold in 
honor the early traditions of religious lib- 
eralism in the state of New York go on 
pilgrimage to the old Unitarian church 
in Barneveld, N.Y. This was the first lib- 
eral church organized in the state. 

This year, some two hundred pilgrims 
attended the special service on June 21 
in the little church. Rev. W. A. Taylor, 
minister of the Barneveld Church, wel- 
comed the visitors and conducted the sery- 
ice. Others taking part were Rey. Ernest 
Caldecott of All Souls Church, Schenec- 
tady; Rey. 8S. D. Butler of the Univer- 
salist Church of Granville, Rey. T. H. 
Saunders of the Universalist Church, 
Utica; Rev. Maleolm Harris of the Al- 
bany Unitarian Church, and Rev. DeWitt 
Sampier of Bridgewater. 

In his sermon Mr. Butler spoke on “Evo- 
lution and Its Bearing Upon the Thought 
of the World and Upon Our Lives.” He 
spoke of how the material of yesterday is 
being built into the things of to-day, of 
the tendency to divide into two camps of 
thinking at the present time and of the 
importance of the belief that life is a 
growth and the life of the world .is con- 
tinually growing toward higher things. 
The continuous tendency was toward free- 
dom and a truer democracy he said, and 
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asserted that a growing man is in har- 
mony with a growing universe. 

On one side of the pulpit there is a 
tablet, originally a gravestone, of the 
founder of the church, Francis Adrian 
Van Derkemp, a native of Holland, who 
was banished from that country for his 
religious views and came to this country 
and established the church in Barneveld. 
He died in 1829. There is also a memorial 
tablet to his daughter, Guneira Engel- 
bertha Van Derkemp, whose helpfulness 
in the church is recorded. Another of 
the gravestones which has been placed 
on the church wall as a tablet is to “the 
consort of Mr. G. H. C. Zahn, age 50 years, 
7 months and 1 day” and the dates 
1748-98. The church pews are the old- 
fashioned box style, though the little doors 
have unfortunately been taken off. 

The greatest treasure of the church is 
the Bible, which was presented by William 
Ellery Channing. This has a charming 
inscription by him with his signature. He 
gave the Bible to the church in 1815. It 
had been the pulpit Bible of Channing’s 
church and was sent the Barneveld 
church when his church was remodeled 
and refurnished. Another precious book 
is the old record of the organization of 
the church with its declaration of liberty 
which stated that every member may have 
freedom “to make inquiry into the doc- 
trines of the scriptures, to publish what 
he believes the scriptures to contain and 
practice according to his understanding of 
his duty.” 

After the service Sunday a picnic was 
held in the community house when the 
groups of friends spread the tables from 
their baskets and were served coffee by 


‘the women of the Barneveld church. 


At a meeting of the Mohawk Valley 
Conference, held the same day, Mr. Taylor 
reported that the men of the Barneveld 
church were planning to establish a chap- 
ter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
The Universalists of Utica, through their 
minister, Dr. T. H. Saunders, extended 
an invitation to the Conference to hold 
its next meeting with their church. It 
was reported that Universalists of Bridge- 
water wish to join the Conference. It 
was finally yoted to make arrangements 
for holding a joint meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Mohawk Valley Conference and the 
Universalist Central Association. Another 
action provided for erecting historical 
signs in and around Barneveld. These 
signs would refer both to the church and 
to noted characters associated with the 
church. 

About thirty-five Universalists attended 
the meetings at Barneveld. The Mohawk 
Valley Associate Alliance planned a union 
meeting to be held in Syracuse in October. 


Dr. Slaten Accepts Call 


Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, professor of 
New Testament in the Pacific Unitarian 
School for the Ministry and president of 
the Pacific Coast Conference, has accepted 
the call to the West Side Unitarian 
Church in New York City, noted in THE 
Reaister of July 9. Dr. Slaten will enter 
this pastorate on October 1. 


“Only Two Religions in this Country 
Stand up to Their Convictions — 
the Roman Catholic and the Unitarian” 


Star Isuanp, July 15. 


9 kis SPIRIT of the seventh annual 
Young People’s Religious Union Star 
Island conference which ended July 10 is 
embodied in the Y. P. R. U. song written 
by Miss Sara Comins, executive secre- 
. tary, which closes with the lines, 


“Strength, vision, and courage, 
We pledge to the life of the world.” 


At the banquet last night Rev. Dr. A. 
Wakefield Slaten spcke on “Next Steps for 
Unitarianism,” and the prospect of Uni- 
tarianism as a world movement in which 
they may take a vigorous part which he 
pictured brought quick response from the 
young people who filled the dining room. 
No task seemed too big for this group of 
ardent Unitarians to undertake. Dr. Sla- 
ten impressed upon them what is needed 
in the liberal church; solidarity, which 
means fusion instead of confusion, and 
an acquaintance and contact between the 
departments of the church, which will re- 
sult in co-operation. The fear has been 
expressed that Unitarians have been too 
individualistic. Dr. Slaten thinks better 
organization is needed if the church ex- 
pects to have its influence felt. Fraterni- 
zation is important. Rather than attempt 
to establish a unity with the orthodox 
churches Dr. Slaten would have the lib- 
eral movement reach out to the Ethical 
Culture societies, Universalists, 
Thinkers, Liberal Jews, American M[a- 
tionalist association, Progressive Friends, 
and others. That way lies advance. 

Referring to attempts at fraternization 
between ministers in a community Dr. 
Slaten said: 


“Of all inept ways of wasting time the 
ministers’ usual Monday morning meet- 
ing takes the blue ribbon, and the Uni- 
tarian minister need not worry if he is 
not invited.” 

Means by which the young people may 
help to promote the advance of the lib- 
eral message were mentioned by Dr. Sla- 
ten, who believes that just one church is 
not enough for an able bodied minister, 
but that he should make his church the 
center of a liberal work which extends far 
outside his immediate parish, using lay 
workers to assist him. 

“There are lots of people in this coun- 
try who belong to us,” he said. “Let’s 
go out after them. 

“There are only two religions in the 
country which stand up to their convic- 
tions—the Roman Catholic and the Unita- 
rian.” 

Dr. Slaten, who is to go in the autumn 
to the West Side Church in New York to 
sueceed Rey. Charles Francis Potter, 
stimulated much serious thought on the 
problems of getting right with God, human 
nature, immortality, ideas of God, Chris- 
tian conduct, in a series of five lectures 
on “A Great Religious Thinker,” who was 
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Paul. In all of his consideration of Paul's 
teachings, many of which are still as ap- 
plicable as they were to the world in 
which he uttered them, Dr. Slaten con- 
stantly reminded his audience that Paul 
was a first century man with Jewish train- 
ing and that these facts flavored his writ- 
ings so that one needs discriminating 
thought in reading the Pauline epistles. 
Paul’s ideal man would resemble the lib- 
eral ideal. His idea of God was that he 
was the God of the Gentiles as well as 
ef the Christians, although bearing a spe- 
cial relation to the latter. His elaborate 
system of justification by faith was com- 
pared by Dr. Slaten with the simpler way 
taught by Jesus: to “first be reconciled to 
thy brother and then come and offer thy 
writ... 

No lecture by Dr. Slaten produced more 
discussion than that on immortality in 
which the most commonly urged reasens 
for belief, disbelief, and indecision were 
all suggested and examined. 

Most of the speakers at the Y. P. R. U. 
conference stressed the ideal of world 
peace and world brotherhood, and several 
urged the League of Nations as an in- 
strument which might be faulty but is at 
least a beginning of the world-wide under- 
standing that would, it is believed, bring 
in the Kingdom of God. 

Rev. John N. Mark of Fall River, Mass., 
gave the talks on the rocks each afternoon 
at five o’clock. Assembling about the cen- 
tral subject of “Taking Hold of Life,” 
a number of helpful thoughts on patriot- 
ism, the power of the ideal, the power of 
love in the world, Mr. Mark laid hold of 
the minds and hearts of the young people 
in ‘that intimate way to which the spirit 
of the Shoals so lends itself. He urged, 
among other things, loyalty to the church 
as the payment of a debt of gratitude to 
that institution for what it has been as 
the backbone of the nation. Patriotism, 
too, is just the payment of lawful debts 
to those who have built up the country. 
The measure of a man, he said, is found 
in his soul. The greatest men in America 
have been men of high ideals and great 
aspirations for their country, and Jesus 
was an idealist who went to Calvary 
rather than give up his ideals. 

The young people had for their second 
Sunday preacher Rey. Dr. Walter R. Hunt 
of New York, field secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Dr. Hunt also 
gave one of the rock talks. Dr. Hunt told 
his congregation that Christianity was a 
young man’s religion, and Unitarianism 
especially is in the world for the coming 
generation to do with as it pleases, 


Morning conference hours in the “pink — 


parlor,” so-called, drew together large 
groups of young people who exchanged 
suggestions or solved each other’s prob- 
lems about Y. P. R. U. work. -Miss Sara 
Comins was chairman of this feature of 


the conference and different delegates 
were leaders. Among those in the second 
week were Wayne Latham, Miss Virginia 
Hatch of Meadville, Pa., Thomas Hoag of 
Dorchester, Mass., and Arthur Olsen of 
West Somerville, Mass. 

Programs, duties of officers, raising 
money, relations of the Y. P. R. U., and 
general problems such as that of federa- 
tions were taken up. 

General experience had taught most of 
the delegates the importance of choosing 
officers enthusiastic for the cause, who 
should be able to impart their enthusiasm 
to others, and to assign responsibility to 


others, in order to divide the work and 


increase individual interest. 

The practices of different unions in mak- 
ing up their programs gaye many fresh 
ideas to new delegates here. Printed pro- 
grams planned in advance were advocated. 
Not only the formal religious or discussion 
meetings, but all Y. P. R. U. activities in 
the line of social service and recreation 
were included. A large share of the 
unions represented reported that the sery- 
ing of light suppers in connection with the 
Sunday night meeting had been found a 
distinct advantage, because of the atmos- 
phere of fellowship that this feature brings 
out. Subjects including community prob- 
lems and others showing the ultimate value 
of religion were suggested, with an inclina- 
tion toward meetings in which one of the 
members acts as leader rather than some 
older outside speaker. All programs, it 
was stressed, ought to be based on the 
efficiency contest, now beginning its fifth 
year, of the Y. P. R. U. 

The efficiency contest was outlined with 
the various credits for holding and at- 
tending religious services, church member- 
ship; service to church, church school, 
other societies, or to the community ; meet- 
ings, conferences, contributions, member- 
ship inerease, delegates at annual meet- 
ing, subscriptions to THe Recisrer, and 
for other activities. Attention was drawn 
to the new Y. P. R. U. handbook to be 
published in the early fall, to contain sug- 
gested programs, details of the efficiency 
contest, a directory of unions and officers, 
and all sorts of information. , 

In considering the question of finances 
every society was advised to have a bud- 
get and not to pledge money unless they 
had one. An endowment was urged, to 
be used as a reserve fund for certain 
specified purposes. An endowment, it was 
felt, would make for independence and 
would make it unnecessary to appeal to 
the older people of the church for assist- 
ance. ; 

A helpful number of practical sugges- 
tions about raising money were made. 
Among the definite methods which dif- 


ferent delegates contributed to this dis- 


cussion were the following, many of them 
being described in considerable detail: 
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dues, collections at meetings, pledges, good 


plays with established reputations, vaude- 
ville and minstrel shows, dances, junk 
parties, lawn parties, strawberry and 
peach festivals, circuses, pop concerts, 
ecard parties, motion picture shows, sup- 
pers; sales of May baskets, handicrafts, 
or old gold and silver, selling articles on 
commissions, fairs and _ sales, novelty 
dances or suppers in which the decora- 
tions or some other feature give special 
individuality, co-operation with the Lay- 
men’s League or Alliance in joint affairs. 

Societies were warned not to ask the 
parish for too much. A definite purpose 
for raising money and going out after 
only enough to cover the needs of the 
year’s activities were advised. 

The Y. P. R. U. should feel that it is 
an integral part of the church, and the 
president should be in touch with all other 
church departments so that the work may 
be co-ordinated, it was felt. The younger 
people of the church ought to be repre- 
sented on the church board by some one 
who is particularly interested in the ac- 
tivities, if one of their own number is not 
officially a director. The Y. P. R. U. ought 


_ to make some financial contribution to the 


support of the church each year. 

The union ought to become acquainted 
with the management of the different de- 
partments of the church work, perhaps by 
having a representative of the board, the 
Laymen’s League, the Alliance, talk at 
different meetings. 

The Y. P. R. U. is in a position to make 
the church stand for a good deal to new- 
comers, through a hospitality committee 
to greet them after services and to go 
out after them, not with an invitation to 
attend services, but with the more cordial 
“Tl call for you—won’t you go to church 
with me?’ 

The great success of Young People’s 
Sunday was discussed with satisfaction. 
During the last season 165 churches ob- 
served it, with one of the young people 
making the address in the majority of 
instances. 

During the conference telegrams of 
greeting and congratulation were received 
from the Denver Y. P. R. U., which was 
represented at the conference by a dele- 
gate, and from the conference in Hanska, 
Minn. A message went out from Star 
Island to Rey. Charles P. Wellman for 
the Connecticut Valley Federation at 
Rowe, Mass. 

The First Parish church, Dorchester, 
Mass., had the banner number on Star 
Island, with a total of twenty-two, evenly 
divided between boys and girls. Several 
came from West Somerville, the First 
Church in Providence, R.I., and a number 
of other churches. 

The roll call of the second week did not 
develop quite as many states represented 


_ as the previous week, but the places were 


more widely scattered. They included 


New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 


Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
yania, Delaware, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Washington, D.C., Iowa, Colorado, Cali- 
Manitoba, and Montreal, Canada. 
Morning chapel was led the second 
ek by Miss Edith Irving, Dorchester, 

.; Fred Scott, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

— 
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Miss Agnes Talbot, Hollis, L.I.; Miss Wini- 
fred Puttee, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Miss 
Virginia Eddie, Louisville, Ky.; Abbot 
Peterson, Jr., Brookline, Mass. The candle 
light service leaders were Miss Hleanor 
MacGregor, Providence, R.I.; Arthur 
Olsen, West Somerville, Mass.; Miss Vir- 
ginia Hatch, Meadville, Pa.; Herbert 


Reason Leads, Faith Follows — 
CHARLES H. STRONG 


President of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League 

The Unitarian concept of an adult’s 
religious faith is the belief that remains 
after reason is employed to its fullest 
use. This does not mean that legal 
evidence or positive knowledge is re- 
quired. We would believe little if that 
were the test. 

Indeed, as Glenn Frank said, we 
might, to some extent at least, make 
faith a matter of adventure rather than 
a matter of mere assent. “Faith is the 
substance of things hoped for and the 
evidence of things not seen.” : 

But, on the other hand, when, in the 
process of reasoning, we pass beyond 
what seems reasonable to believe, we 
enter the region of credulity and a 
sound basis for faith disappears. The 
Catholic says he “reasons, indeed he 
loves reason, he embraces reason as a 
co-worker and a friend, but faith pre- 
cedes, reason follows.” In other words 


use reason as long as it supports a 
statement of faith imposed on you, but 
when reason falters and fails to support 
the faith, stop reasoning. The Unita- 
rian says, “It is reason, not faith, that 


leads; it is faith, not reason, that 
follows.” 

The scientists must have faith in 
order to believe in permanent uniformity 
of nature. What faith they have when 
they assemble to await a great event in 
the heavens! 

The office of reason in faith is to dis- 
criminate values—to reject the absurd, 
the arbitrary, the merely fanciful. Jesus 
never asked men to believe in anything 
that man could not validate in his im- 
mediate, personal experience. 

And finally, as William Pierson Mer- 
rill has said, the only faith that is really 
faith is the faith we live by. It is good 
to profess my faith; but if I profess 
a faith I do not live by I am a hypo- 
crite and a religious slacker. It is good 
to defend what I believe to be true; 
but if I defend opinions I do not live 
by I am a- fanatic. 


Faulkner, Melrose, Mass.; Miss Nancy 
Harsh, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Miss Mary 
Headley, Washington, D.C.; Herbert K. 
Miller, Winchester, Mass. 

At the closing banquet Friday evening 
THE CHRISTIAN RecisterR tennis trophy 
for boys was awarded to Roland Hoag, 
and the girls’ cup to Miss Constance Wil- 
liams. The Sandpipers were proclaimed 
the champions of the ten baseball teams 
of the week, The teams were all com- 
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posed of five girls and four boys, as 
against four girls and five boys the pre- 
vious week. Every spare ten minutes 
saw the ball ground in use in practice, if 
not for regular games; and a good deal 
can be said for the proficiency of some of 
the female members of the teams both at 
the bat and in field work. 

Table stunts in the dining room and the 
vaudeville acts in the hall were ingenious, 
original, and diverting. Perhaps no table 
stunt among the series of clever ones 
given was so up-to-the-minute nor so in- 
dicative of the attitude of liberal youth 
toward the conflict which fundamentalism 
has tried to create between religion and 
science, as the burlesque trial of John T. 
Scopes which was presented before the 
actual trial was opened in Dayton, Tenn. 
The judge and jury, Mr. Scopes, William 
Jennings Bryan, Attorney Darrow, and 
the monkey were all represented in the 
cast, and storms of applause greeted their 
act on every side. 

The ability of the monkey to recognize 
man as his child decided the case, aud the 
verdict was given the defendant. 

The original Shoals song contest, intro- 
duced successfully the first week, was 
tried again and seven amusing produc- 
tions were sung. By popular vote Newton 
Lincoln received first prize and Walter 
Tobin the second. 

Mrs. Robert H. Schacht of Brookline, 
Mass., and Mrs. Percy G. Bolster of Dor- 
chester Center, Mass., the official chap- 
erones, have won the affections of all of 
the delegates, so that they have been 
adopted as Mother Schacht and Mother 
Bolster. What higher tribute could be 
paid them? 

The conference has closed with no un- 
toward circumstances to. mar its success 
in any serious degree, and the Sightseer 
has carried away boat loads of hopeful 
young folks, brown as the proverbial 
berry, all shouting “Next Year! Next 
Year !” 


To Enter Episcopal Ministry 


Rey. Rowland F. Nye, who recently re- 
signed the pastorate of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Exeter, N.H., is planning 
to take orders in the Episcopal Church. 
His letter to the Unitarian Fellowship 
Committee announcing his intention fol- 
lows in full: 

“With the least possible desire to ex- 
press any lessened affection for the min- 
isters of the Unitarian Fellowship whose 
friendship I have sincerely enjoyed since 
I was admitted to that Fellowship five 
years ago, and for whom my personal 
esteem will remain in the future, I am 
impelled by reason of convictions which 
have gained acceptance in my mind to 
withdraw my membership from that body 
which allies me to the ministry of Unita- 
rian Christianity. 

“T shall soon become a candidate for 
Holy Orders in the Episcopal Church.” 


Los ANGELES, CALir.,—Miss Snow Long- 
ley, teacher in the school of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, wrote a morality play. 
“Hyery Lad,’ which was presented by the 
children of the school, June 21. 
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The First Parish in Bowendale 
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“They are self-contained,” Dr. Choate 
replied. ‘They feel that Harmony’s time 
had come, and that she is better off. They 
are stunned, of course, and don’t fully 
feel the loss, yet. But it is usually that 
way, I find; a kind providence tempers 
the affliction.” 

“Dr, Choate, you and I have been 
friends many years; we can talk candidly 
with each other. Tell me, what is the 
hardest thing your profession calls on you 
to do? For instance, if I were expected 
to get two sermons a week and preach 
them I would be ‘flabbergasted,’ ” 

“And so would I, Colonel, were I ex- 
pected to make enough money every week 
to pay off five hundred men Saturday 
night. You enjoy managing this business, 
and I enjoy preaching—with qualifica- 
tions. I have preached when I have stood 
on the very peak of Mt. Pisgah and seen 
the Promised Land. I have also preached 
when depression like a millstone hung 
from my neck. In the first instance, I 
came out of the pulpit glowing and ex- 
alted; in the second, wrecked physically 
and mentally, and wishing to hasten out 
of sight, so humiliated did I feel. That 
is a feeling no man can interpret who 
has not experienced it. One of the most 
difficult things I do is to meet the con- 
gregation after what seems such a hor- 
rible pulpit fiasco. But it is not the most 
difficult. You ask a free confession, and 
I will make it. The hardest act this pro- 
fession calls for is going to the house of 
mourning where a child has died. The 
most gifted among us in the matter of 
speech is dumb before that inexplicable 
affliction.” 

“But our people say, doctor, that your 
visits carry consolation. They always 
want you to come. But I agree. The 
one thing that would keep me out of the 
ministry is the necessity you preachers 
are under of consoling the bereaved. 

“A manufacturer who is making iron in 
Pennsylvania was in the office on a busi- 
ness visit a few days ago. As we talked, 
in some manner the conversation drifted 
to the subject of religion. I found he 
was of our denomination, and active in 
his home church. ‘Ministers are lazy,’ he 
said. ‘The minister of the church I at- 
tend doesn’t get up until nearly nine 
o’clock, dawdles through the forenoon 
with a book, makes a few parish calls in 
the afternoon, perhaps gives a public ad- 
dress once or twice a month. We pay 
“him $4,000 and give him eight weeks’ 
vacation. I only pay the superintendent 
of my factory $38,500; and he gets but 
two weeks’ vacation, and sometimes not 
that. I don’t wonder the churches are 
slipping.’ I questioned him rather care- 
fully, and made up my own mind about 
his minister... He is not lazy, but he is 
slow. The freedom of his calling added 
to the fact that he is master of his time 
has got him into bad habits. He could 
do twice as much as he does, yet I have 
no doubt he believes he works as hard 
as my friend the manufacturer. Perhaps 
he does, in his way.” 

“T have no doubt he does, Colonel. I 
know his type. We have altogether too 
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many of them, in the ministry and out 
of it. But I fear your friend does not 
realize as you do that much of our work 
makes no show. Much of the energy we 
expend must of necessity be expended 
in solitude. It is a lonely calling; we 
must study alone, write alone, carry the 
sorrows of the parish alone. You know 
how often I get out to Bowen Court, but 
you do not know how often I call on 
Laura, or Mrs. Haynes, or Miss Milli- 
cent.” ; 

“Ah, my dear doctor, but we know how 
often you call on Miss Millicent. She 
always informs the parish.” 

“You cannot estimate the work one 
does, in so many hours, Colonel. You, for 
instance, are present at the foundry a 
smaller number of hours than most of the 
men on your pay roll—and they envy you 
your leisure. They do not know the 
sleepless nights you spend, kept awake by 
a suddenly falling steel market, or how 
you project and scheme to produce a seem- 
ingly impossible amount of iron in a 
strictly limited time, or the long journeys 
you must take to develop markets. Nei- 
ther do parishioners know the mind that 
carries the troubles and sorrows of a 
parish. My longest days, and yours, are 
not the days when we work so many 
hours, but those in which we cudgel our 
brains over problems until they protest 
out of sheer exhaustion. Let your work- 
men follow you about for a week, and 
parishioners follow the minister. Pach 
would return with a sigh of relief to his 
task, and thank whatever gods they pray 
to that they neither owned a foundry, 
nor were responsible for the spiritual 
well-being of one thousand-odd persons.” 

“My friend the manufacturer was 
elected this year to the board of trustees 
of his church,” Colonel Bowen proceeded. 
“He had considerable to say about the 
ignorance or indifference—he could hardly 
tell which—of his associates with refer- 
ence to church management. He admitted 
the board unloaded most of its trouble 
onto the minister. Do you think it is 
generally true that church trustees avoid 
responsibility ?” 

“No more true of church trustees than 
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of volunteer trustees of any other insti- 
tution. It is volunteer work—there is the 
difficulty. Too often responsibility is dele- 
gated to good-natured persons who will 
accept it, without reference to qualifica- 
tion. But our own boards have generally 
contained men of high character and 
ability. The office of trustee is not an 
honorary position, only. It involves hard 
work and consecration; an off horse will 
spoil the team.” 

“You had Fred Haynes in mind, Dr. 
Choate. I wish he would talk less and 
work more. Success has hurt him. Be- 
sides, he has never forgotten that ser- 
mon you preached last fall, in which you 
said the law was being openly violated 
at certain neighboring- resorts, and the 
young demoralized. Did you make those 
statements with your eyes open?” 

“I did; nor shall I cease to keep the 
subject before the public, until conditions 
are changed. He should consider his own 
son’s welfare.” 

“Yet, Dr. Choate, I should think twice 
before preaching such a sermon as you 
did last fall. It would only lend power 
to your opponents.” 

“T have thought not only twice but 
many times twice. I must hammer away 
until the abuse is corrected.” ; 

Colonel Bowen looked at his pastor with 
an expression half admiration, half curi- 
osity, murmuring something about “long 
ears and angels’ wings.” 


Santa Barbara Church 
May Rebuild Elsewhere 


No detailed official account of the 
damage done to the Unitarian Church in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., and of the plans 
of the congregation for the future has 
come to THE REGISTER. According to 
C. M. Gidney, president of the Santa 
Barbara chapter of the Laymen’s League, 
who writes to League headquarters, the 
church was so badly wrecked that it may 
not be rebuilt, and the property will 
likely be sold; the proceeds to be used for 
purchasing a location and building an- 
other church in the residential district. 


writing about “Jesus the Man,” says: 


you on your summer vacation? 


sent C.O.D. upon request. 


*‘A Real Achievement’’ 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 


By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 
Dr. William Wallace Fenn, Professor of Theology in Harvard University, 


“T greatly enjoyed reading it. Naturally, here and there in it are points to 
which one or another scholar would take exception, but I recall no statement to 
which all scholars would object, and the vivid, dramatic narrative carries one 
along with ever deepening interest. You have succeeded in making Jesus 
intelligible as an historical figure, and that is a real achievement.” 


Of course, you expect to read this book some time. Why not take it with 
Price $2.50 ‘ 
From your dealer or direct from the publisher upon receipt of check, or 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oklahoma City 


} 
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Notice from the Editor 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach will attend 
the Institute of Politics in Williamstown, 
July 23 to August 22. In his absence, the 
paper will be conducted by Edward H. 
Cotton, assisted by Ival McPeak, News 
Editor. In this period, all communica- 


tions should be Saar emed. to THE CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER. 


The Law that Mr. Scopes Broke 


Following is the complete text of the 
Tennessee statute against the teaching of 
evolution as received from the Secretary 
of State at Nashville: 

An Act prohibiting the teaching of the 
Evolution Theory in all the Universities, 
Normals and all other public schools of 
Tennessee, which are supported in whole 
or in part by the public school funds of 
the State, and to provide penalties for 
the violations thereof. 


SECTION 1. BE IT ENACTED BY 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, That it shall 
be unlawful for any teacher in any of the 
Universities, Normals and all other pub- 
lic schools of the State which are sup- 
ported in whole or in part by the public 
school funds of the state, to teach any 
theory that denies the story of the Divine 
Creation of man as taught in the Bible, 

-and to teach instead that man has de- 
scended from a lower order of animals. 


SECTION 2. BE IT FURTHER EN- 
ACTED, That any teacher found guilty 
of the violation of this Act, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction, 
shall be fined not less than One Hundred 
Dollars ($100.00) nor more than Five 
Hundred Dollars ($500.00) for each of- 
fense. 

SECTION 3. BE IT FURTHER EN- 
ACTED, That this Act take effect from 
and after its passage the public welfare 
requiring it. 

Passed March 138, 1925. 


Large Congregation in New York 


On Sunday, July 12, in the West Side 
Unitarian Chureh, New York City, Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenb@#th preached to a con- 
gregation which filled the body of the 
ehurch, on “Evolution vs. a State Church : 
the Present Crisis,” in which he charged 
the Fundamentalists with the betrayal of 
the religion of Jesus and treason against 
a free country, because they are setting 
up by legislation a religion of authcrity 
against the religion of the spirit, contrary 
to American principles. People from 
twenty-one states, and one person from 
Constantinople, registered in the church 
guest book after the service. Mr. Potter 
is attending the trial of John T. Scopes, 
charged with the teaching of evolution, 
in Dayton, Tenn. 


TeMPLETON, Mass.—On Sunday, July 5, 
nine new members were received into the 
First Parish Church, of which Rey. Albert 
Nicholas Kaucher is the minister. In- 
eluding these accessions, there have been 
twenty-seven additions to the church 
membership during Mr. Kaucher’s four- 


year pastorate. 
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Close a Controversy About Pate 


World Court and Outlawry of War movements agree on program 


Terminating a long and serious con- 
troversy between supporters of American 
adherence to the World Court and leaders 
of the Outlawry of War Movement, 
twenty-six prominent peace advocates 
have united upon a proposal which will 
be submitted to the Senate for considera- 
tion in December, according to an an- 
nouncement made July 14 by a_ joint 
committee representing various groups 
interested in the peace movement. 

This proposal calls for the immediate 
entrance of the United States into the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice on a basis of the Harding-Hughes- 
Coolidge reservations, with the under- 
standing that if the nations of Europe, 
within a specified time, do not call an 
international conference for the purpose 
of negotiating a general treaty outlaw- 
ing war as a crime under the law of na- 
tions, the United States may in its dis- 
cretion withdraw its adherence to the 
Court. 

Included among the signatories are: 
John H. Clarke, former Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
now president of the League of Nations 
Non-Partisan Association; Prof. James T 
Shotwell, director, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, and co-author 
of the American Plan for Disarmament 
and Security submitted to the League 
Assembly at Geneva last September; Ray- 
mond Robins, chairman of the Progressive 
Convention which nominated Theodore 
Roosevelt for president; Charles Clayton 
Morrison, editor of the Christian Century ; 
S. O. Levinson, chairman of the American 
Committee for the Outlawry of War; Miss 
Mary Dreier, National Women’s Trade 
Union League; Judge Julian W. Mack, 
United States Circuit Court; Sherwood 


_ Eddy, secretary, National Council of the 


Y. M. C. A. It is explained that the sig- 
natures are personal and do not bind the 
organizations with which the signers are 
associated. 

This joint proposal according to mem- 
bers of the joint committee represents a 
marked advance towards uniting the di- 
vided peace forces of the country. Sey- 
eral members of the group had formerly 
been strenuously opposed to the entrance 
of the United States into the present 
World Court, and on the other hand 
several other members had _ heretofore 
withheld their endorsement of the basic 
ideas of the outlawry of war movement. 
The agreement reached is as follows: 

“As a measure directed toward the 
abolition of war and in order to make 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice a more effective judicial substi- 
tute for war in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes, we favor the program 
embodied in the three following pro- 
posals: 

‘17. The immediate adherence of the 
United States to the Court Protocol, with 
the Harding-Hughes-Coolidge reservations. 

“2, Within two years after the ad- 
herence by the United States to the 
Court Protocol, the signatories thereto, 
including the United States Government, 
shall formally declare by appropriate 


governmental action their endorsement 
of the following basic principles of the 
outlawry of war and shall call an inter- 
national conference of all civilized na- 
tions for the purpose of making a general 
treaty embodying these principles. 

“a. War between nations shall be out- 
lawed as an institution for the settle- 
ment of international controversies by 
making it a crime under the law of na- 
tions. (The question of self-defense 
against attack or invasion is not involved 
or affected.) 

“b. A code of the international law of 
peace, based upon the outlawing of war 
and upon equality and justice between all 
nations, great and small, shall be formu- 
lated and adopted. 

“e, When war is outlawed the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice shall 
be granted affirmative jurisdiction over 
international controversies between soy- 
ereign nations as provided for and defined 
in the code and arising under treaties; 

*3. Should such signatories within two 
years after the adherence of the United 
States fail to make such declaration and 
to join in a conference for the purpose 
of making such general treaty, the United 
States may in its discretion withdraw 

(Continued on page 734) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


HELP WANTED 


WORKING COMPANION wanted in the country. 
A young or middle-aged woman. Mrs. C. LI. 
PLACE, Phone 80-3 Sharon, Conn. 


SUMMER BOARD 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, North Conway, N.H. 
Would you enjoy a mountain vacation, grand 
scenery, home cooking, all conveniences, golf, 
movies, etc.? Write, AkrTHUR H. FURBER. 


Se 
BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Visitors will find excel- 
lent accommodations, homelike rooms, down- 
town, close to White House. Restaurants near. 
Two blocks from Washington Auditorium. 
Garage facilities. Free map. Telephone Frank- 
lin 1142. Address, Mrs. Kprn, 1912 ‘G” 
Street. Northwest. 


COMFORTABLE HOME for elderly or semi- 
invalid people, with experienced nurse and 
former social-service worker. Desirable loca- 
tion. Attention to wants. Cheerfulness. Good 
food. S. G. Smiru, 42 Harris Street, Brookline. 
Tel. Aspinwall 1277. 


Obituary 


EMELINE E. RODDY—Mrs. Emeline B8, 
Roddy of Meadville, Pa., died at the home of her 
adopted son, Rev. John H. Applebee, Syracuse, 
N.Y., on Sunday, June 28. Mrs. Roddy was 
for many years a loyal member of the Mead- 
ville Unitarian Church. Services were con- 
ducted in Meadville, on July 2, by Rev. Du Bois 
Le Fevre. 


Oot 


O Lord, our God, 
grant us grace to 
desire THEE with 


our whole heart 
SAINT ANSELM 
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its adherence to said Court Protocol; and 
further should such signatories fail, with- 
in five years after the adherence of the 
United States to said Court. Protocol, to 
make and execute a general treaty em- 
bodying in substance the aforesaid prin- 
ciples, the adherence of the United States 
shall thereupon terminate; but any 
action of the Court taken in the interim 
shall remain in full force and effect.” 

The signatories, in agreeing to work for 
the realization of this program do not 
limit their freedom to advocate methods 
for promoting world peace other than or 
additional to the entrance into the World 
Court. But they consider the World 
Court the chief immediate issue before 
the country and the factor of paramount 
importance in bringing about the co-opera- 
tion of the United States with the rest 
of the world for really effective measures 
to end war. 

Other signers of the 
Bruce Bliven, associate editor, New Re- 
public, formerly editor of New York 
Globe; HE. C. Carter, secretary, the In- 
quiry, formerly senior secretary of the 
Y. M. G. A. with the A. E. F. in France; 
Donald J. Cowling, president, Carleton 
College; Herbert Croly, editor, New Re- 
public; Edward Mead Farle, Professor, 
Columbia University; William B. Hale, 
attorney, Chicago, Ill.; Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, professor, Columbia University ; 
John Haynes Holmes, Pastor, Community 
Church, New York City; F. Ernest John- 
son, research secretary, Federal Council 
of Churches; Paul Jones, bishop, Protes- 
tant. Episcopal Church; Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
worthy, secretary, American Committee 
for the Outlawry of War; Halford EF. 
Luccock, contributing editor of the Chris- 
_ tian Advocate; Reinhold Niebuhr, Presi- 
dent, Detroit, Mich., Pastors’ Union; 
Kirby Page, writer and lecturer; Jobn 
Nevin Sayre, secretary, Fellowship of 
Reconciliation; Fred B. Smith, Federal 
Council of Churches; Norman Thomas, 
director, League for Industrial Demoe- 
racy; Wilbur Thomas, American Friends 
Service Committee. 


agreement are: 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women ataminimumcost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Travelling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
23. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Cuaicaao, Sr. Louis, San FRANoisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casor, Pres. 
For the training of, Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 


33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. | 


PACIFIG UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry. religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 

_ For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Pu.D. 


THE CHILDREN’S. MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIFE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 


physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, ; 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL, 

e Cxerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. ‘ 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: “Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O, Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. : ; 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E. A. Courcn, Treasurer, 


Proctor AcaDEMy 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


wrong. 


origin, with his soul more than 


Evolution believes man is the crown of creation, 


incomparable in his divinity. 


As for leaving God out, evolution, above all that 
Fundamentalism ever taught, keeps God in. 
did not make the world and leave it, to dwell in 
the clouds. He is within, above, and through the 


We went beyond the Bible! 
far from undermining religion, places the supreme 
value on spiritual things, and is concerned as much, 
even more, with man’s destiny than with man’s 


Evolution is Religion 
(Continued from page 715) 


Ivolution, 


with his body. 


whole creation, the source of the eternal process, 
and in a sense the process itself! 
says there is brute force in evolution forgets the 
parable of the blade, and the ear, and the full corn — 
in the ear. Just as silently, gently, imperceptibly, 


And he who 


yet persistently through ons, evolution, the fact, 


He 


tion is religion. 


works. “It cometh without observation.” Verily, 
it cometh, from more to more. Evolution is life, it 
is growth, it is change. Evolution is fact. Evolu- 


Lo ih ee ts i v. 
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Mr. Potter Prays in Court 
After Protest to Judge 


Following a protest by several liberal 

clergymen to the court trying John T.- 
Scopes, in Dayton, Tenn., that ministers 
representing the evolutionary point of 
view, and not Fundamentalists only, be 
invited to offer prayer at the opening of 
the session each day, Rev. Charles Fran- 
eis Potter was called upon by Judge 
Raulston, Wednesday, July 15, and he 
prayed as follows: “O Thou, to whom 
all pray and for whom are many names, 
lift up our hearts this morning that we 
may seek Thy truth. May we in all 
things uphold the end of justice and seek 
that those things may be done which will 
most redound to honor, to Thy glory, and 
to the progress of mankind toward Thy 
truth. Amen.” " : 
. Among those who signed the protest 
were Mr. Potter, and Rey. Daniel M. 
Welch, of the Unitarian Church in Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


Personals 


Visiting educators of the International 
Kindergarten Union convention which met 
in Los Angeles, Calif., made pilgrimage 
on July 12 to the old home of the late 
Madame Severance, mother of the kinder- 
garten movement in that city and founder 
of the Los Angeles branch of the Women’s 
Alliance. It was Madame Severance who 
brought Kate Douglas Wiggin to Los 
Angeles many years ago. The pilgrimage 
to the Severance home was under the 
auspices of the local Alliance. 


In September, Charles H. Stoddart of 
Chicago, Ill., director of the Western head- 
quarters of the Frank A. Munsey Company 
and dean of the advertising fraternity in 
the West, will celebrate a half century in 
the advertising business. Advertising 
men of Chicago are planning to give him 
_a testimonial dinner. Mr. Stoddart is 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League chapter of the First Unitarian 
Church in Chicago. 


Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the 
People’s Church in Chicago, Ill., has been 
named aS a member of the Chicago Li- 
brary Board. 


Rey. Frank B. Crandall, minister of 
the First Unitarian Parish in Ayer, Mass., 
has been appointed one of the chaplains 
for the Citizens’ Military Training Camp 
at Camp Devens this summer. 


The Women’s Alliance of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Kansas City, Mo., gave 
the third annual birthday party on June 
12 for Mrs. Susan E. Cobb, aged ninety- 
two years. Mrs. Cobb has been a mem- 
ber of this church since its organization 
fifty-seven years ago, and has been active 
in the Alliance since its inception. 


Rey. W. Rupert Holloway, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Blooming- 
ton, Ill.. was awarded the prize of a trip 
to Hollywood and Los Angeles, Calif., 
for writing the best review of “The Sky- 
rocket,” Adela Rogers St. Johns’s novel of 
the film studios in that city. The trip, as 
arranged by the publishers, included a 
ver at the Grand Canyon. Mr. and 


Mrs. Holloway sailed on June 26 for a 
summer in England. Mr. Holloway was a 
lay preacher for the London and South- 
eastern counties before settling in America. 
He will preach in various English Uni- 
tarian churches. He will also speak at the 
eighth annual congress of the International 
New Thought Alliance, which meets in 
London in July, and will preside at one of 
the sessions. 


Dartmouth College, at its 154th com- 
mencement, conferred the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music upon Arthur Foote, 
noted composer. Mr. Foote is a member 
of the First Parish (Unitarian) Church 
in Brookline, Mass., and was organist of 
this church from 1878 to 1910. He is an 
uncle of Rev. Henry Wilder Foote. 


“Maybe Scopes Like Galileo” 


Tony, the bootblack, interviewed by a 
Boston, Mass., Herald reporter on the 
Scopes trial in Tennessee, disclaimed ab- 
solute knowledge but showed a bit of 
historical perspective that needs no com- 
ment, even for William Jennings Bryan. 
“Scopes,” said Tony, “Oh, I don’t know, 
but I t‘ink he’s all right. Maybe he’s like 
Galileo, you know. 

“Mr. Bryan he says Scopes teach against 
the Bible. Well, in school I learn they 
say that about Galileo when he say the 
earth is round. You remember? That’s 
all I know. Maybe Scopes is not like 
Galileo. I don’ know.” 


On Eugenics Committee 


The Eugenics Society of the United 
States of America has appointed a com- 
mittee on co-operation with clergymen. 
Rev. Elmer 8. Forbes of the American 
Unitarian Association is the Unitarian 
representative on the committee. Among 
other members are Dr. 8S. Parkes Cadman, 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Dr. Harold 
Marshall, publisher of the Universalist 
Leader, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Dr. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, managing edi- 
tor of the Christian Century, Rev. Guy 
‘mery Shipley, editor of the Churchman, 
and Rey. Henry 8. Huntington of the staff 
of Christian Work, who is chairman. 


Mr. Potter for Iowa Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Uni- 
tarian Association will be held with the 
First Unitarian Church of Sioux City, 
October 26, 27, and 28. The opening ses- 
sion Monday evening will be a platform 
meeting at which the speaker will be Rey. 
Charles Francis Potter. 


Preachers at Plymouth, Mass. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Rey. Dan 
Huntingtom Fenn. Rey. Charles A. Wing, 
and Dr. Augustus P. Reccord have preached 


at summer services in the First Parish. 


Chureh, Plymouth. Mass. Other preachers 
will be as follows: July 26, Prof. A. 
Wakefield Slaten: August 2, Rev. Wil- 
liam S. Jones: August 9, Rev. John 
Malick; August 16, Dr. Sidney 8. Robins ; 
August 23, Rev. Robert 8. Loring; August 
30, Rey. Walter F. Greenman. 


How Children Choose Books 


Vera Kelsey of the Grand Forks, 
N.D., Library, in an article in the 
New York Times Book Review of June 
21, gives some interesting facts on ° 
how children select books. 


1. The book must be illustrated. 

2. Jt must not be written in the first 
person. 

8. Its pages must show plenty of 
white space—that is, must contain _ 
lots of conversation. 

4. The print must be large. 

5. The book must be of moderate 
size. 

6. If two books have these charac- 
_teristics in common, the one with 
the most attractive cover will win 
the choice. 


All these conditions and more 
are met in our children’s books 


THE HOUSE ON THE EDGE OF THINGS 
By Ethel Cook Eliot 
The fairy stories by this well-known author 
have a unique place in literature for children. 
Charming in style, they are wonderfully 
beautiful and rare in their understanding 
of the child’s heart and mind. Gifted with an 
imagination, a love of nature, and an unusual 
understanding of children, the author carries 
them to fairyland, and has them play with 
the fairies of the rain, stars, wind, and sea. 
$2.00 postpaid 


ERICK AND SALLY By Johanna Spyri 


Abandoned by his father, and living in 
exile because of the pride of his aristocratic 
mother, little Erick one morning found him- 
self facing the world alone. His mother’s 
memory, his escape from a crowd of ruffians, 


‘and his ultimate return to his grandfather’s 


wonderful estate, are fascinatingly told, 
together with a healthy juvenile romance with 
his stanch little friend Sally, the minister’s 
daughter. $1.50 postpaid 


THE STORY OF RICO By Johanna Spyri 


A book which is wholesome and has interest 
and charm, written by the author of Heidi, 
for children of the adolescent period. It 
unfolds the story of a little Italian orphan 
violinist who wanders from the mountain 
heights of Switzerland. $1.50 postpaid 


THE LITTLE RED WONDER BOOK 
By Lewis G. Wilson 
“A Faith Book of Religion for Little Chil- 
dren,” with entertaining pictures and jolly 
thumb-nail sketches. The brief chapters are 
arranged in the form of intimate and simple 


+ questions and answers intended to bring the 


teacher and the small tot into a mutual and 
close understanding, and to teach the child 
through its personal relationships the beauty 
and value of religion. Attractively bound in 
decorated red covers. 55 cents postpaid 
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Jones and his wife were talking about 
the remarkable discoveries in King Tut- 
ankhamen’s tomb. “Isn’t it wonderful, 
my dear?” said Jones. “They actually 
found in the tomb couches and chairs 
thirty centuries old and in good condi- 
tion.” “Well,” replied the wife, “I’ve al- 
ways said it pays to buy the best.”—Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 


I took an American girl, writes a cor- 
respondent, to watch the procession of 
the opening of Parliament. As the royal 
coach passed, we saw their Majesties 
very distinctly. My friend was obviously 
thrilled, and afterwards turned to me 


and said, in a voice that shrilly broke 


the silence about us: “Well, I certainly 
did get a kick out of Queen Mary.”’—Lon- 
don Post. 


From “Americana” in American Mer- 
cury: Current news item under a Minne- 
apolis dateline: Mrs. Minnie Peterson 
had obtained a divorce, the case going by 
default. “Do you want your maiden 
name back?’ asked Judge Guilford. 
Mrs. Peterson hesitated a moment, and 
replied: “I’d like it, but I don’t think I 
had better do it. The gas meter is in the 
name of Peterson, and I had better keep 
it that way.” 


William was thirsty for knowledge, and 
interesting facts shone like jewels in his 
brain. “I read to-day,’ he said to Mi- 
chael, “of the wonderful progress made 
in aviation. Men can now do anything— 
absolutely anything—a bird can do.” But 
Michael was tired of wonders—he was 
more matter of fact. “Is that so?’ he 
answered. “Well, when you see an air- 
man fast asleep, hanging onto a branch 
of a tree with one foot, I’ll come and 
have a look!”’—London Answers. 


A dear old Methodist, obliged to remain 


in a certain town over Sunday, started 


out to attend service in one of the 
churches of his own faith; but losing 
his way, and seeing an open church-door 
just across the street, he entered, not 
knowing to what creed the congregation 
held. As the service progressed, his reli- 
gious emotions waxed warmer and 
warmer, until finally he gave vent to them 
by shouting out, “Praise God!’ Immedi- 
ately one of the ushers tapped him on 
the shoulder and said, “You can’t do that 
in this church, sir.” 


A story about Thomas R. Marshall: 
During a late night session, when the 
Senate was going through the perfunc- 
tory business of adopting verbal amend- 
ments to a prosy bill, Vice-President Mar- 
shall, hour after hour, went through the 
singsong of: “Shall the amendment be 
adopted? All in favor say aye; opposed, 
no. The ayes have it and the amendment 
is adopted.” A few Senators kept pace 
with the singsong by sleepily responding 
“aye” each time the Vice-President put 
the oft-repeated question. As time passed, 
the responses got fainter and lower. Ulti- 
mately there was no response when Mr. 
Marshal said: “All in favor say aye.” 
Silence also greeted this: “All opposed say 
no.” The Vice-President brought down 
his gavel with a bang that awakened the 
drowsy Solons. “There’s a tie,” he de- 
clared. “The Chair must decide.” 
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PIFATESTS NEEDED 


~~ . 
OU two dollar a day pension our 
J Sury 90Yo for us by the American Unita- 
V AY STurT f rustee must be largely increased 
Vyr t WY ‘ember the ministers’ pension 
I U9 olay r will. 


Uina.- RIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 


and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 himball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Best Book on Evolution 
and Religion 


The Spark in the Clod 


By Dr. J. T. Sunderland 


Treats with clearness, vigor, and 


ample scholarship the whole subject 
of Evolution and Religion now before 


the public. Order from 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street, Beston, Mass. 
Price, postage prepaid, $1.50 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


sls following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 0380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Box nt dee minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 


RRDNETT COlIESE » 
BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finishing. 

_College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL. Closed for renovation. 
Reopening on September 6. During July and 
August, union services at Arlington Street 
Church, ’ 


FIRST CHURCH, SALEM, MASS. (1629), 
316 Essex Street. Morning service at 10.30. 
Rev. T. H. Billings, Minister. (Service during 
July at the Universalist Church.) 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA. FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo Street. Serv- 
ice Sunday Morning at 10.45 o’clock. Rey. 
Miles Hanson, of Roxbury, will preach, Sun- 
day, July 26. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH. (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 11 a.m., Church 
Service, July 26, Dr. Horace Westwood. The 
Chureh is open daily for rest and prayer. 


ARLINGTON. STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Union 
Summer Service at 11 a.m. July 26, Rey. 
Edward P. Daniels. The First and Second 
Churches, King’s Chapel, the South Congrega- 
tional Society, and the Church of the Disciples 
unite with the Arlington Street Church for the 
summer. A brief Hymn Service at 7 P.M., 
weather permitting, will be held from the front 
steps of the church. 
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